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XXXVII. A Treatife on Rivers and Canals. By Tlieod 
Aug. Mann, Member of the Imperial and Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Bruffels;. communicated by Jofeph 
Banks, Efq. P. R. S.- 


Read June 24* rjjy* 


TO JOSEPH BAN KS, E $ Q* P. R. S* 

S I R, 

XT' OUR eledtion to the Prefidency of the firft literary 
and fcientifie Society in the world, to a chair fo 
long and fo glorioufly occupied by the great newton; 
joined to the friendlhip you have been pleafed to honour 
me with lince my being firft known to you: has encou¬ 
raged me to fend you fomething of my compofition, as 
the beft way of exprefiing my fincere refpedt and attach¬ 
ment to you, and my profound veneration for the illuf- 
tiious Body which has chofen you for its head. Though 
various eircumftances, by carrying me very early into fo¬ 
reign countries, have made me fcom my youth almoft 
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an alien to my native foil, and put me in a fituatio- 
which apparently rauft make me ever remain fo; yet, 
neither time nor diftarace could ever weaken, much lefs 
obliterate, my tender attachment to it, or my ardent 
willies for its welfare. 

Thefe confiderations will, I hope, merit a favourable 
acceptance from the Royal Society of the following piece, 
which I have the honour of addrefling to you; and an 
indulgent condefcenfion for its imperfection in every re- 
fpeCt, and particularly in point of ftyle. Five and twenty 
years abfence from my native country, and the neceflity 
of converfing during that time in different foreign lan¬ 
guages, muft unavoidably have filled mine, without my 
being fenfible of it, with idioms and exprelfions in no 
wife Englilh. 

As to the fubjeCt I have undertaken to treat on this 
occafion, I was guided in the choice thereof by the mo¬ 
tive of faying fomething that mightbe ufeful to my na¬ 
tive country. The great numher of extenfive and mag¬ 
nificent canals, which have been- cut through almoft 
every part of England ©f late years, for the ufe of inter¬ 
nal navigation, and which do honour to the public ipirit 
of the nation, merit to be confidered in a fcientifical as 
well as in a commercial light. Their waters have their 
laws of motion different in many cafes from thofe of 
7 rivers; 
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rivers: they are liable to many accidents which the 
others are not, and of a different nature. Thefe accidents 
do not become fenfible till-many years after their con* 
ftrudtion, and are better prevented in time than remedied 
when they happen. I have long lived in a country fa¬ 
mous for its navigable canals, and have been much em¬ 
ployed, under the eyes of the government of it, upon that 
fubjedt. I only mention this to fliew, that I have not un¬ 
dertaken to treat a fubjeft to which! am an utter ftraugec. 

There are, moreover, many confiderations concerning 
the laws of motion in rivers and canals in general, the 
velocity of their currents in proportion to the quantity of 
their declivity, and the means of afcertainkig therefrom 
the refpe£tive heights of the interior parts of continents, 
which merit the attention of a natural philofopher. i 
ftiall venture to offer my thoughts and obfervations (feme 
of which, I believe, are new; ou all thefe fubje&s in the 
enfuing Differtation, which I fubmit entirely to the judg¬ 
ment of the Royal Society, and IhalL efteem myfelf 
happy if I fucceed in it, fo as to be of any ufe to my 
country, and to be able to teftify, at the fame time, my 
profound refpe< 5 t and veneration to you, de ar sir, and to 
the illuftrious body over which you prefide. 
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SECTION I. 

Diferent ufes for which canals are made , with an account 
of the principal authors who have wrote concerning i 
them. 

i. Artificial canals are to be confidered in a double 
light; as facilitating commerce by means of internal navi¬ 
gation, and as preventing inundations by carrying off the 
too great abundance of water from low and flat coun¬ 
tries, fuch as are Holland, Flanders, See. In thefe laft 
named countries they ferve at once for both purpofes; 
and it is in this double light that I ftiall confider them in 
the enfuing difeourfe. If canals for draining have fluices 
upon them, particularly at the end whereby they dif- 
charge their waters, as is univerfally the cafe in the Low 
Countries, they differ in no wife from navigable canals: 
if they have nothing to fuffain their waters in them, they 
are to be confidcred in every refpedt as rivers or rivulets, 
and follow the fame laws. It muff, therefore, be care¬ 
fully kept in mind, that whenever I mention canals, I 
mean thofe only whofe waters are kept up by fluices, 
and never thofe without them, which I include, without 
diftin&ion, under the common appellation of rivers; for 

they 
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they are no more than artificial ones. If I miftake not, 
all the navigable canals in England are of the firft fort; 
that is, have their waters kept up, and let off by fluices. 
This neceflary diftindtion will take away all ambiguity 
from what I have to fay on canals throughout the fol¬ 
lowing difcourfe. 

2. But that I may fulfil the talk I have undertaken, it 
is neceflary firft of all to lay down fuch principles on the 
nature of rivers and canals in general as have been de- 
monftrated true both by calculation and experience; to 
the end, that we may deduce from thence the true laws of 
motion of their waters, and the quantity of declivity of 
their beds: for this purpofe, and becaufe a large volume 
would hardly fuflice to comprife all the demonftrations 
of thefe principles, which, confequently, I am obliged 
to omit in this treatife, it will not be amifs to mention the 
principal authors who have treated this fubjedt in dif¬ 
ferent ages and countries, in whofe works the demon¬ 
ftrations of all the principles I (hall lay down may be 
found, if any one doubts the truth of them. Thefe are 
the following- 

SEXTUS julius frontinus, de Aquaerdudbibus Urbis 
Romae, cum Notis poleni, irnpreff. 1722. 

john baptist aleotti, Hydrometrician to the Duke 
of Ferrara, and to Pope clement the VIHth. 

4 D 2 
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* Don renedict castelli, Benedidtine Abbot, <Je 
Menfurfl Aquarum Currentium. 

j. b. baratteri, de Architettura d’Acque, lib, VI* 
Piacenza, in folio, 1656. 

ALEXANDER BELTINZOLI, of Cremona. 

nicolaus cabeus, in Lilnis Meteorum. 

GALILEI GALILEO. 

* joh. bapt. B'ALIANI, dc Motu LiquidoiTim, 

* joh. bapt. rlccioli. Geographic et Hydrogiaphise- 
Reform, libro VI. ce. 29. et 30. 

* CLAUDE MILLET DESCHALES, de FontibuS et F 1 .U- 
minibus, £i prop. 39. ufque ad 56, 

varennius. Genera! Geography, with Dr. jurin’s 
and Dr. shaw’s Notes, edit, of 1765, vol. I. from page 
295 to page 358. 

Dr. JURI'N, in the Philolophical Tran factions, N Q 355.. 
page 748. et feq. 

mariotte, Traite du Mouvement des Eaux. 

VARIGNON, Memoires de l’Academie des Sciences de 
Paris, pour 1699 et 1703. 

* Sir Isaac newton, Princip. Mathem. lib.. II. § 7.. 
page 318 et feq. edit. 1726. 

* danielis bernouilli, Hvdrodynamica, in quarto,, 
Argentorati, 1738. 

5 * dome- 
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#' DOMENICHE guglielmini, della Natura de Fiumi,, 
Bononiae, 1697, in quarto. Ejufdem de Menfuri Aqua- 
fum fluentium, Bononiae, in quarto. 

* Jon. polenus, de Gaftellis efcde Motu Aqusemixto, 
Patavii, 1697,1718,1723. 

*■ raccqlta d’Autori che trattano del Moto dell’ Ac- 
q.ue, Fiorenza, 1723, 3 vol, quarto, cum fig. 

jac. Hermann us> in Phoronomia, cap 10. page 226.. 
et feq, 

christ. wolf, Curf. Mathem.-Hydraulicae, cap. VI.. 
edit. Genevae, in quarto,. 174a. 

M. de buffon, fur les Fleuves, dans fon Hiftoire Na- 
turelle, tom. H. p. 38—100. de la i ere edit, en 12mo. 

Several Memoirs upon this Subject in the Collection 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, particularly 
thofe of M. mtot, in the volumes for 1730 and 17 3 2. 

s’gravesande, in Elementis Phyficse, tom. I. lib. II.. 
cap. to. 

'* R. p.- tEOCHt s. j. Hydfoftatica, Mediolani, 1765. 
In this excellent work are feveral. pieces by Father bos- 
covich upon the fame fubjedh. 

#■ stattleri Phyfica, vol. III. p. 232—286. de curfu. 
Fluminum, ejufque Menfuratione et DireCtione. Aug.. 
Vindel. 1772, 8 vol. in odtavo. This author gives many 
late obfervations and experiments on the motion andi 

meafure 
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meafure of currents, as thofe of zendrini, himenii, 

See. 

Two other authors have lately wrote upon rivers 
and canals, but theirv.vworks are pot yet come to my 
hands; to wit, 

Father frisi, an Italian Barnabite, Profcflor of Mathe¬ 
matics at Milan. 

M. de la lande, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, who has juft published a Hiftory in folio, with 
plates, of all the Navigable Canals in the World that 
have come to his Knowledge. 

Among the above authors, thofe marked with an 
afterilk (*) are they who have treated the fubjedt in 
queftion with the greateft exadtnefs ormoft extent; and 
it is from them chiefly that I (hall lay down fuch princi¬ 
ples and laws of adtion in rivers and canals as regard the 
fubjedt I have taken in hand. By this means I ihall 
avoid advancing any thing upon fo important a matter, 
but what is founded upon the moft certain and exadk ex¬ 
periments, and conformable to what are deraonftrated to 
be the real and unalterable laws of nature. 


SEC- 
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SECTION II. 

'the theory of riven and canals* 

I. DEFINITIONS. 

3. A river is a greater or lefier quantity of water' 
which runs conftantly, by its own gravity, from the more 
elevated parts of the earth, towards thofe which are 
more deprefled,. in a natural.bed or channel open above. 

4. If. this bed or channel is artificial, and has been 
dug by hands, it is called a canal, of which there are two 
kinds;, thofe where the channel is every where open, and 
without fluices, which I call an artificial river ; and thofe. 
where the waters are kept up or let off by the means of 
Unices: it: is this; fecond fort which I fhall.cali hence- 
forwards by the proper name of a canal. 

river is faid to perfevere in the fame Jiate fo long 
as there runs off an equal quantity of. water in the fame, 
time, without any increafe Or diminution, fo that it re¬ 
mains always at the fame height in the fame place. 
When the circumftances are different from this, it is faid 
refpedtively that a river increafes or diminijhes. 

6. A feSlion of the bed of a river or canal is a plane 
drawn perpendicular to the bottom of the bed and to the 
a direction. 
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diredtion of the ftream of water, and whofe limits are 

thofe of the water itfelf which runs off in that place. 

7. I call fediions of equal velocity ., all thofe where the 
Water runs with equal velocity; and feSUons of greater or 
lejfer velocity , thofe where the water runs fafter or flower 
refpedtively, and when compared to others. 

8. I call mean velocity of a current or fir earn of wa¬ 
ter, that which a river or canal would have, if all the 
parts thereof, to wit, thofe of the bottom, the fides, the 
middle, and the furface of the fame fe&ion, ran with art 
equal velocity, in fuch a manner that there would pafs juft 
as much water in the fame time by this uniform motion, 
as there does now actually pafs by the irregular flowing 
of the ftream. 


ill. propositions, or laws of action in rivers and canals, 

9. The motion of water in rivers proceeds from the 
fame principle which produces the defcent of heavy bo¬ 
dies upon inclined planes; 

11. The defcent of heavy bodies upon inclined planes 
follows exactly the fame laws as thofe obferved in the 
defcent of heavy bodies in a perpendicular line towards 
the center of the earth; that is, 

aft, They defcend by a motion uniformly accelerated. 

adly, The 
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adly, The fpaces, run over by heavy bodies which fall 
perpendicularly by a motion uniformly accelerated, are 
in a duplicate ratio of the times and velocities refpedtively. 

3dly, Thefe fpaces, in equal times, augment in the 
fame ratio as the odd numbers in progreflion 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11, &c. 

4thly, Therefore, both the times and the velocities 
are in a fub-duplicate ratio of the fpaces run over. 

5thly, It is demonftrated by the principles of mecha¬ 
nics, that the velocity acquired by a heavy body defcend- 
ing freely upon an inclined plane, in a given time, is to 
the velocity which the body would acquire in the fame 
time, by falling perpendicularly, as the height of the in¬ 
clined plane is to its length. 

6thly, From whence it follows, that the velocities 
which bodies acquire in their defcent upon inclined 
planes, are in a direSl ratio of the fquare roots of the quan¬ 
tity of inclination or declivity of the planes. 

11. So that when water flows freely upon an inclined 
bed, it acquires a velocity, which is always as the fquare 
root of the quantity of declivity of the bed. 

12. In an horizontal bed, opened by fluices or other- 
wife, at one or both ends, the water flows out by its gra¬ 
vity alone; and the flowing is quicker or flower in a di- 

Vo l. LXIX. 4 E reft 
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redt ratio of the refpedtive heights of the water, by reafon 

of the weight of the fuperior waters upon the inferior. 

13. From hence (N° 11,12.) it follows, firft, that as 
much as the declivity of the bed or channel of a river is 
greater, fo much alfo will the velocity of the flowing 
waters be proportionably increafed. 

2dly, As much as the water in an horizontal bed is 
deeper,, fo much will the velocity of the current be in¬ 
creafed ; and this velocity will diminifh in proportion to 

* 

the decreafing depths of the water in the bed. 

3dly, Abftradting from the refinance caufed by the 
bottom and fides of the bed, as much nearer as the water 
is to the bottom, fo much will its motion be accelerated; 
not only becaufe the inferior waters are more comprefled 
by the fuperior in proportion to their greater depth; but 
alfo becaufe the inferior ones have a greater declivity 
than the fuperior, by reafon of their greater depth in the 
bed, where they are more deprefiied with refpedt to the 
elevation of their common fource or fpring. But thefe 
different velocities of the upper and lower waters in the 
fame fedtion of the bed (abftradting from the fridtion of 
the bottom and fides) approximate indefinitely to each., 
other in proportion to the length of the channel, but ftill 
without a poffibility of their ever becoming equal in fadt, 
if they metwith.no refiftance from the bed. 


14. There- 
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14. Therefore, the motion of water flowing freely in 
an inclined channel, is accelerated by its own weight 
combined with the quantity of declivity in the bed. 

Neverthelels, the velocity of waters which flow in 
an inclined bed, during their actual flowing, is not acce¬ 
lerated by the weight which the inferior waters fuftain 
from the fuperior ones, in cafe the lower parts have already, 
by the declivity of the bed, a greater velocity than that 
Which the weight of the fuperior ones imprefles upon 
them. Thereafon of which is, that no body Which follows 
another with a lefler velocity can adt by impulfion upon 
that which precedes it with a greater velocity, as is the 
cafe with regard to thefe fuperior and inferior waters. But 
the weight of the upper waters begins to accelerate the 
lower as foon as they fall into an horizontal bed, or one 
that is fo nearly horizontal as to deftroy the greater velo¬ 
city of the lower waters above that of the upper. 

15. The velocity of rivers depends fometimes upon 
the foie declivity of their beds; fometimes alfo upon the 
foie gravity of their waters: and if thefe two caufes fome¬ 
times adt together, the effedt produced is only the refpeo 
tive excefs of the one. above the other. It often happens 
in ; the fame fedtion of a liver, that the acceleration of 
velocity in the inferior parts proceeds from the weight of 

4 E 2 the 
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the upper waters, while that in the upper parts proceeds 

from the declivity of the bed. 

From whence it follows, that in rivers which have 
little declivity, it is the depth of the waters which con¬ 
tributes raoft to accelerate their current; and in thofe 
whole beds have moft declivity, it is the defcent of gra¬ 
vity upon an inclined plane which has the greateft lhare. 
in producing this acceleration. 

To find whether the water in a part of a river where 
the bed is nearly horizontal flows by the velocity ac¬ 
quired in the preceding declivities, or by the compref- 
fipn of the upper waters upon the lower in that place; a 
pole muft be thruft down to the bottom, and held per¬ 
pendicular to the current of the water, with its upper 
end above the furface: if the water fwells and rifes im¬ 
mediately againft the pole, it (hews that its flowing is hy. 
virtue of a preceding declivity: if, on the contrary, the 
water flops for fome moments before it begins to rife 
againft the pole, it is a proof that it flows by means of 
the compreffion of,the upper waters upon the lower. 

16. The abfolute height or elevation of the furface of 
a river which perfeveres in the fame ftate (N° ^ conti¬ 
nually decreafes, as the diftance in the river, from its 
fource increafes; by reafon that its bed muft continually, 
incline and tend towards the center of the earth. 

17. The 
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x*j. The velocity of each particle of water in a regu¬ 
lar channel, that is, where the bed is a regularly inclined 
plane, may be determined by drawing a perpendicular 
from the particle propofed to the horizontal curve which 
paffes through the fpring, or that point of the river 
where the particle in queftion begins to acquire its velo¬ 
city. For the velocity which this particle would acquire, 
in falling freely along the faid perpendicular, is the fame 
as that which it has acquired in its defcent along the in¬ 
clined plane of its bed. 

18. So long as a river perfeveres in the fame Jlate. 
(N° 5.). there flows an equal quantity of water in equal 
times, how unequal foever the fedtions be through 
which they flow;, and, confequently, where the fedtion 
of the river is greater, the velocity of the flowing water 
is lefs; and where the fedtion is lefs, the velocity is 
greater; always in an inverfe proportion. From hence 
may be deduced the following and other flmilar propo- 
fitions. 

ift, Through equal fedtions, in equal times, and with 
equal velocity, there muft flow equal quantities of water. 

adly, Through equal fedtions, in equal times, but 
with unequal velocities, the quantities of water which 
flow, are in a diredt ratio of the refpedtive velocities. 

3dly, Through 
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3<Jly, Through unequal fe&ions, in equal times, ancl 
with equal velocities, the quantities of water which pafs 
ifre in a dird<St ratio of their refpeftive fe&ions. 

4thly, Through unequal fe&ions, and with unequal 
velocities, the quantities of water which flow in equal 
times, are in a combined ratio of the fe&ions and mean 
velocities (N° 8.) together. 

In a word, the fe&ions of the bed, the mean veloci¬ 
ties, the times ot flowing, and the quantity which flows, 
are univerfally in a combined ratio together; and this 
'combination is What is called the momentum of a river ; 
and this momentum of the fameflowing water is univer¬ 
fally equal. 

19. From hence may eafily be deduced the principles 
for calculating the quantity of diminution of the water 
in a lake, pond, or vefiel, by any determinate flowings 
whatfbever: for as the furface of the lake, &c. is to the 
fe< 5 tion of the current which carries off the waters; fo is 
the mean velocity of the current in this fe&ion to the 
dtecreafe of the waters in the lake, 8cc, and vice verfd* 


III. On 
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III. On the nature of rivers and flawing waters . 

20. Rivers contain divers inherent caufes of the ac¬ 
celeration of their motion. 

ift. Their fprings are either in mountains or on high 
grounds, and it is by the defcentof the waters from thefe 
elevations that they acquire a velocity and acceleration of 
motion fufficient to fuftain and propagate it. through the. 
reft of their courfe.. 

adly, The cohefion of the particles of a fluid, in a 
bed ever fo little inclined ,, is a fecond caufe of accelera¬ 
tion of motion in the fluid; becaufe, by their mutual at¬ 
traction, thofe particles which begin firft to flow draw 
after them thofe which are contiguous, thefe the follow¬ 
ing, .and fo. on ad infinitum> 

3dly, ; Moreover, where a river, by flowing in a bed 
nearly horizontal,, has loft a great part of the velocity 
which it had acquired in the preceding declivities, and 
the bed by this means is become large and fhallow, which 
confequently again augments the flownefs of the cur¬ 
rent; it may, however, recover a part of its velocity, 
even in the fame horizontal bed, by augmenting the 
depth thereof, and diminilhing its breadth; for by this 
means the weight of the Tuperior waters upon the infe- 
7 rior 
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rior is increafed, and confequently the velocity of the 
whole is augmented (N° 13. 1 8.). In the fame manner 
a junction of rivers in the fame bed, by excavating and 
deepening it, augment the velocity of the common cur¬ 
rent, as we fhall ihew more particularly hereafter. 

21. On the other hand, flowing water's meet with 
many powerful caufes of refiftance to their motion, 
which tend continually to diminifh their velocity. Such 
are the following: 

ift, The attraction and continual friction of the bot¬ 
tom and the {ides of the bed, contribute greatly towards 
retarding the motion of the water. 

2dly, The fame effect is produced likewifeby the 
many obflacles which they meet with in their way; fuch 
as inequalities in the bottom and fides of the channel, 
banks of fand and mud, rocks, trunks of trees, and other 
fuch things. 

3dly, The many windings and angles made in their 
courfe, which produce fo much the more refiftance and 
hindrance to the motion of the water, as the courfe 
varies more and oftener from a right-line. 

4thly, The diminution of their declivity the farther 
they recede from their fprings; this being generally the 
leaft towards their mouths, which are for the moft part 
in extenfive plains. 


Finally, 
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Finally, the natural cohefion of the particles of water 
in an horizontal contributes- to retard its motion pre- 
cifely by the fame force which contributes to accelerate 
it in an inclined bed. By diminiihing or taking away the 
above obftacles to the free motion of water in rivers and 
canals, the velocity of their currents will be increafed in 
the. fame proportion, and thereby alfo all the dangers and 
ravages of inundations may be prevented, as we fhali 
fhew hereafter. 

But if feme or all of thefe caufes', in a greater or lefler 
degree, did not exift in rivers of dorifideraible depth and 
declivity, it is demonftrated that the velocity of their 
currents would be accelerated to twelve, fifteen, and, in 
feme cafes, even to twenty times more than it is at pre- 
fent in the fame rivers, whereby they would become ab- 
abfolutely unnavigable. 

12. The waters in a river or open canal have their 
motion accelerated, fo long as the effects proceeding from 
gravitation, declivity, depth, in a word, foiong as tbefum 
of accelerations funpajfes the fum of rejijlances. 

When thefe different fums become equal to each 
other, the motion of the water is neither acceleratedmor 
retarded, but remains equal, till fomething anew deftroys 
Ohs, equilibrium. 

(a) Vide lecchi, Hydroftat. et stattleri, Vhyfic. tom. III. p. 2$2. 

Vol. LXIX, 4 F When 
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When the fum of lefiftances and caufes of retardation 
is greater than the fum of accelerating caufes, the velo¬ 
city of the river is dimihifhed in proportion to the excefs. 

23. The percujjian of the waters of a river againft an 
obftacle which is oppofed to their motion, is the action of 
the waters ftriking againft that obftacle; and the prin¬ 
ciples for calculating the quantity of this percuflion, or 
the effects which any obftacles whatever produce in the 
motion of rivers, by known forces, and in determinate 
times, are as follows: 

1 ft, The percuflion of the water of a river againft any 
obftacle whatever is univerftdly in a compound ratio of 
the quantity of the plane or planes which the obftacle 
oppoies to the current of water, of the line of the angle 
of incidence which tire direction of the current make& 
with thefe planes, and of the fquare of the velocity of 
the faid current. 

adly. The refiftance, therefore,, which the bed of a 
river oppofesto its current from any particular obftacles 
in it, is in a compound ratio of the magnitude and fixa¬ 
tion of the planes of thefe obftacles, together with the 
fquare of the currentfs velocity in the place where thofe 
obftacles are found. 

3dly,. The accelerating force of a liver, Or that 
by which kfurmounts the refiftanceof its bed in any one 
7 place. 
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place, compared to that in another, is in a compound ratio 
of the mafs of water and of the velocity of the current 
in thofe places refpe£tively. 

24. In different parts of the fame river, the velocity 
of the current is greater in a direct proportion of the 
greater declivity of the bed; becaufe the relative gravity 
of the flowing particles augments in that ratio. 

25. But in the fame fe&ion of a river, the fuperior 
parts, and thofe which are fartheft from the bottom and 
the fides, will continue their courfe by the foie caufe of 
the declivity of their bed, bow little foever it be ; becaufe 
thefe waters not being retarded by the friftion of the 
bottom and fides of the bed, or hardly by any other ob- 
ftacle whatever, the leajl poffible deviation from a level 
•will produce a current. But the waters at the bottom of 
a river, both becaufe of their friction againft it, and of 
the irregularities which are almoft every where found in 
it, will lofe that little motion which a very fmall declivity 
can give them, and their motion in that cafe will be pro* 
duced alone by the compreffion of the fuperior waters 
upon them 

The inferior waters which thus acquire their motion 
from the weight of the fuperior ones upon them, com* 
municate reciprocally a part of their motion, by means 
of thenatural cohefion of the particles together (N° 20.) 

4 F a to 
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to the fuperior ones, which-in an horizontal bed, , with¬ 
out this caufe, would have no other motion than that 
which is imprefled upon them by the impulfiva force of 
the waters defcending from their elevated fpringsr. 

From whence it appears, that the fuperior and inferior, 
waters in a river communicate reciprocally a part of their, 
motion to each other; but this can never go beyond a. 
Gertain point or maximum , which is always proportion- 
able to the momentum at the river in that place (JM° 18.). 

Itfollows from hence,that the greateft velocity of a 
river, running in a right-line, is in the center of ’its fec- 
tion (N° 6.); that is to fay, in that point which is the 
fartheft poflible from the furface of the water andirom 
the bottom and lides of. the bed, all taken together. This, 
part has the advantage of one half of the depth of wa¬ 
ter prefling upon it, and it is exempt from the friction, 
of the bottom and.fides of the bed which are there over- 
come and vanifh by the perpendicular compreflion. 

On the contrary, the leaft velocity of the water is at 
the bottom and fides of the bed, becaufe it is there that 
the refiftance produced by friction is greateft, from, 
whence it is communicated to-the other parts of. the fec- 
tion in an inverfe duplicate proportion of the di/lances from 
the bottom and fides combined together, until it becomes a 

negative 
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negative quantity, where the effedt- vanilhes, or is re¬ 
duced to nothing. 

a6. The beft and moft iimple method of meafuring 
the velocity of the current of a river or open canal, that 
I know of,is the following: 

Take a cylindrical piece of dry, light wood, and of a 
length fomething lefs than the depth of the water in the 
river: round one end of it let there be fufpended as many 
fmall Weights as 'may be neceffary to keep up the cylin¬ 
der in a.perpendicular fituation in the water, and in fuch 
a manner that the other end of it may juft appear above 
the furface of the water. Fix to the center of that end 
which appears above water a fmall and ftraight rod, pre- 
cifely in the direction of the cylinder’s axis; to the end, 
that when the inftrument is fufpended in the water, the 
deviations of the rod from a perpendicularity to the fur- 
face of it may indicate which end of the cylinder ad¬ 
vances the fafteft, whereby may be difcovered the dif¬ 
ferent velocities of the water: at different depths;Tor if 
the rod. inclines forwards according to the direction of 
the current, it is a proof that the furface of the water 
has the greateft velocity ; but if it inclines back, it Ihews 
that the fwifteft current is at the bottom; if it remains 
perpendicular, it is a fign that the velocities at the fur¬ 
face and bottom are equal. 


This 
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This inftrument being placed in the current of a river 
or canal receives all the percufiions of the water through¬ 
out the whole depth, and will have an equal velocity with 
that of the whole current from the furface to the bottom 
at the place where it is put in, and by that means may 
be found, both with eafe and exa&nefs, the mean velo¬ 
city of that part of the river for any determinate diftance 
and time. 

But to obtain the mean velocity of the whole fe&ion 
of the river, the inftrument muft be put fucceflively 
both in the middle and towards the iides, becaufe the ve¬ 
locities attliofe places are often very different from each 
other. Having by this means found the difference of 
time required, for the currents to run over an equal fpace ; 
or, the different di/lances run over in equal times, the mean 
proportional of all thefe trials, which is found by dividing 
the common fum of them all by the number of trials, 
will be the mean velocity of the river or canal. 

If it be required to find the velocity of the current 
only at the furface, or at the middle, or at the bottom, a 
Iphere of wood, of fuch a weight as will remain fiaf- 
pended in equilibrium with the water at the furface or 
depth which we want to meafure, will be better for the 
purpofe than a cylinder, becaufe it is only affe&ed by the 

water 
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water of that foie part of the current where it remains 
fufpended. 

It is very eafy to guide both the cylinder and the globe 
in that part which we want to meafure, by means of two 
threads or fmall cords, whirh two perlons ffluft hold and 
diredfc, one on each fide the river; taking care at the fame 
time neither to retard nor accelerate the motion of the 
inftrument. 

Several other methods have been invented for deter¬ 
mining the velocity of the currents of rivers and canals, 
which may be feen in moft of the authors enumerated 
in the beginning of this effay (N° 2.) 


IV. Application of the preceding laws of tie deceleration 
and retardation of currents to risers and canals in ge¬ 
tter al r front whence are deduced the various means of 
preventing or remedying the defeSls and inconveniencies 
Which nittjl necejfarity happen to them in d feries of 
years* 

3 7 . By combining together all we ha\*e faid hitherto 
Upon the nature and theory of motion in rive^ and paf- 
tieularly ini the articles 13.18.20.21. and? 23 <it follow^ 
evidently, that the deeper the waters are in their Bed' 
in proportion to its breadth, the more their motion is ac¬ 
celerated ; 
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celerated\ fo that their velocity increafes- in an inverfe ratio 
of the breadth of the bed, and alfo of the greatnefi of the 
■fefliony from whence are deduced the two following 
univerfal practical rules: 

1 ft, To augment the velocity of water in a river or 
canal, without augmenting; the declivity of the bed, we 
muft increafe the.depth and dimini/h the breadth of its 
bed,. 

adly, But to dimintfh the velocity of, water in a river 
or canal, we muft, on the contrary, increafe the breadth 
and diminijh the depth of its bed. 

The above propofition is perfectly conformable to ob- 
fervation and experience; for it is conftantly feen, that 
the current is the fwifteft where the waters are deepeft 
and the breadth of the bed the leaft; and that they flow 
flowed: where their depth is the leaft and the breadth of 
the bed the greateft. “ The velocity of waters,” fays 
M. be buffon w , “ augments in the fame proportion as 
“ the fedtion of the channel through which they pafs 
“ diminifhes, the force of impulfion from the back-waters 
“ being fuppofed. always the fame. Nothing,” continues 
he, “ produces fo great a diminution in the fwiftnefs of 
“ a current as its growing fhallow; and, on the contrary, 
“ the increafe of the volume of water augments its 

(b) Hift. Nat. tom. II. p. 53. 60. edit, in i2mo. 
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^velocity more than any other caufe whatever. The 
celebrated wolf, in his Hydraulics (t) % affures us, that 
** it is a conftant and univerfal pradbce, for accelerating 
tl the current of waters, to deepen the bed, and at the 
“ fame time to render it narrower.*’ 

a 8 . When the velocity which a river has acquired by 
the elevation of its fprings and the impulfe of the back¬ 
water, is at laft totally deftroyed by the different caufes 
of refinance which we have enumerated above (N® 21.) 
becoming equal or greater than the firft, the bed and 
current at the fame time being exactly horizontal, no¬ 
thing elfe remains to propagate the motion, except tbe 
foie perpendicular comprejfion of tbe upper waters upon 
the lower , which is always in a direSl ratio of their depth. 
But this neceffary refource, this remaining caufe of mo¬ 
tion in rivers, augments in proportion as all the other di- 
minifla, and as the want of it increafes: for as the waters 
of rivers in extenfive plains Ioffe the acceleration of mo¬ 
tion acquired in their defcent from their fprings, their 
quantity accumulates in the fame bed by the jun&ioA of 
feveral ftreams together, and their depth increafes in 
confequence thereof. This jun&iort and fucceflive accu¬ 
mulation of many ftreams in the fame bed, which we 
fee univerfally in a greater or lefs degree in all rivers 
throughout the known world, and which is fo abfolutely 

(c) N. 224. 
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neceffary to the motion of their waters, can only be at¬ 
tributed, fays Signor guglielmini to the infinite wif- 
dom of the fupreme Author of Nature. 

29. The velocity ot flowing waters is very far from 
being in proportion to the quantity of declivity in their 
bed: if it was, a river whofe declivity is uniform and 
double to that of another, ought only to run with dou¬ 
ble the fvviftnefs when compared to it; but in effecSt it is 
found to have a much greater, and its rapidity, inftead of 
being only double, will be triple, quadruple, and fome- 
times even more: for its velocity depends much more on 
the quantity and depth of the water, and on the com- 
preflion of the upper waters on. the lower, than on 
the declivitv of the bed. Confequently, whenever the 
bed of a river or canal is to be dug, the declivity rauft 
not be difiributed equally throughout the whole length; 
but, to give a fwifter current to the water, the declivity 
muft.be made much greater in the beginning of its 
courfe than towards the end where it difembogues itfelf, 
and where the declivity mull be almoft infenfible, as we 
fee is the cafe in all natural rivers; for when they ap¬ 
proach near the fea their declivity is little or nothing, 
yet they flow with a rapidity which is fo much greater, 
as they contain a greater volume of water: fo that in 

(d) Della Natura de Fiumi. 
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great rivers, although a large extent of their bed next' the 
Tea ihotjld be abfolutely horizontal, and without any de¬ 
clivity at all, yet their waters do not ceafe to flow, arid to 
flow even With great rapidity, both from the impulfion 
of the back Waters, and from the comprefiion of the up¬ 
per waters upon the lower in the fame feCtion. 

30. Whoever is well acquainted with the principles 
of the higher geometry, Will eafiiy perceive that it would 
be no difficult mattei fo to dig the bed of a canal or ri¬ 
ver, that the velocity of tbe current Jbould be every where 
equal. It would be only giving it the form of a curve 
along which a moving body ffiould recede from a given 
point, and etefcribc J'pates every where proportional to the 
times , allowance being made therein for the quantity of 
effect or the comprefiion of the upper waters upon the 
lower.This curve is What is called the Horizontal Ifocbronic, 
being the flattest of an infinity of others Which would 
equally anfwer the problem Where fluids were not con¬ 
cerned. Upon thefe curves may befeen leibnitz, huyg- 
hens, and the two bernouilli’s, who were the firft that 
determined and analyfed them, and alio many fucceed * 
ing geometricians, if any one is deflrous to occupy him- 
felf in fuch peculations as are more curious thart ufeful, 
which is not my purpofe in this treatife. 

4 G 2 31. Not- 
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31. Nutwithftanding all we have faid concerning the 
neceffity of augmenting the depth of a river in a greater 
proportion than its breadth, if we would accelerate its 
current; yet if is certain, that this can only be done to a 
certain point, without deftroying that equilibrium which 
ought to reign between the depth and the breadth of the 
fe<ftion of the ftreain, and thereby putting the river into 
a ftate of continual violence, which will incelfantly exert 
itfelf to the deftru&ion of the banks' land Wiers made to 
keep it in, and that action will always exert itfelf in a 
direct ratio of the greater or lefs want of equilibrium, as 
it would be eafy to demon ftrate by the principles: of hy¬ 
draulics. Thefe fame principles give likewife the juft pro¬ 
portions of this equilibrium between the perpendicular 
and lateral compreflion of the water in any river oar canal 
whatfoever, which vary in an inverfe proportion, accord¬ 
ing to the different degrees of the declivity and velocity 
of the current; and in a direct one of the greater or left 
coherence and hardnefs of the fubftances which com- 
pofe the bed* Rivers which flow in beds compofed of 
homogeneous matter of little confiftency, fetch as fand y 
8cc. are always more broad than deep, when compared to 
thofe which run in beds of matter of greater tenacity* It 
is manifeft, that the equilibrium here fpoken of is real, 
4 becaufe 
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becaufe rivers remaining in the fame ftate only widen 
their beds to a certain pitch which they do not furpafs. 

32s de buffon remarks, “ That people aceuf- 
“ tomed to rivers can eafily foretell when there is going; 
“ to be a fudden increafe of water in the bed from floods 
“ produced byfadden falls of rain in the higher countries 
“ through which the rivers pafs* This they perceive by 
“ a particular motion in the water, which they exprefs 
“ in their dialedt, by faying that the river's bottom moves', 
** that is, the water at- the bottom of a channel runs off 
“ fafterthan ufual; and this increafe of motion at the 
« bottom of the river always announces a fudden in- 
“ create of water owning down the itream* Nor does 
« their opinion therein,” continues the fame author, 
“ feem to be ill-grounded on the nature of things; for 
** the motion and weight of the waters coming down, 
«* though not yet arrived, muft adt Upon ' the waters in 
the lower par ts of the river, and^ communicate, by im- 
“ pulfion part of their motion thereto; fince a canal or 
'<•* river contained in its bed is to be confldered in fome 
*f degree as a column of water contained in a long tube, 
“ where the motion is communicated at once throughout 
“ the whole length^ In a river or canal, open above, it 
is only communicated to a certain diflance; that is, as far 
as the impulfive force of the new increafe and fuperior 

rapidity 
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rapidity of the back-waters' adts upon the ftream, which 
will always be as far as till this force is gradually, and at 
laft wholly, deftroyed by the fuperior gravitation of the 
ftiper*incumbent waters in the ftream. Something of the 
ferae kind happens when a very great additional weight 
comes fuddenly upon the futface of a river or canal; for 
inftance, by the launching of a fhip or of feveral boats 
together upon it. Theft: caufes ihcreafe the velocity of 
the water In the lower parts of the bed, and moreover* 
retard its motion at the frtrface, which effect may pro¬ 
perly be called making the river's bottom move. For 
the fartie reafon, the increafe of weight of the waters 
in a hidden flood, as well as the ihcreafe of their impul- 
five force, muft contribute to produce this eftedt, and, by 
inCreafing the motion in the bottom of the river, may 
hinder, for fome fpace of time, the ftream from fenlibly 
riling in the bed. 

33. AU obftacles whatever in the bed of a river or 
canal, fuch as rocks, trunks of trees, banks of fand and 
mud, 8cc. muft neceflarily hinder proportionably the free 
running off of the water? for it is evident, from what we 
have laid, that the waters fo far back from theft obfta¬ 
cles, until the horizontal level of the bottom of the bed 
becomes higher than the top of the obftacles, muft be 
itttirely kepi up and hindered from running off in pro¬ 
portion 
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portion thereto (N° 23 .)• Now as the waters mbft con-* 
tinue to come down from their fources* if their free run¬ 
ning off is hindered by any obftacles whatever, their re¬ 
lative height back from them muftneceffarily be increafed 
until their elevation, combined with the velocity of their 
current proceeding from it, be arrived to fuch a pitch at 
the point where the obftacles exift, as to counterbalance 
the quantity of oppofition or impediment proceeding 
from thence, which frequently does not happen until 
all the lower parts of. the country round about are laid 
under water- 

34. Now it is certain from all experience, that the 
beds of rivers and canals in general are fubjedt to fome 
or others of the obftacles above mentioned. If rocks or 
trees do not bar their channels, at leaft the quantity of 
fand, earth, and mud, which their ftreams never fail to 
bring down, particularly in floods, and which are un¬ 
equally depofed according to the various windings and 
degrees of fwiftnefs in the current, muft unavoidably, in 
courfe of time, fill up, in part, different places in the 
channel, and thereby hinder the free running off of the 
back waters. This is certainly the cafe, more or lefs, in 
all rivers, and in all canals of long Handing, as is 
notorious to all thofe well acquainted with them. 
Hence, if thefe accidents are not carefully, and with a 

conftant 
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coilftant attention prevented, come inundations, which 
fometimes lay wafte whole diftricts, and ruin the fineft 
trails of ground, by covering them with fand: hence 
rivers become unnavigable, and canals ufelefs, for 
the purpofes for which they were conftrudted. Canals, 
in particular, by reafon that their waters for the moft 
part remain ftagnantin them, are ftill more liable than 
rivers to have their beds fill up by the fubfiding of mud, 
andithat efpecially for fome diftance above each of their 
iluices;iinfomuch, that if continual carers not taken to 
prevent it, or remedy it as often as it happens, they will 
loon become incapable of receiving and palling the fame 
veflels as formerly. Nay, the very lluices themfelves, if 
the floors of their bottoms are not of a depth conform¬ 
able to the bed of the canal, will produce the fame acci¬ 
dents as thofe we have been fpeaking of; for if they are 
placed too low, they will be continually filling up with 
fand or mud ; if too high, they have the fame effect as 
banks or bars in the bed of a river, that is, they hinder 
all the back-waters under their level from running off, 
and foon fill up the bed to that height by the fubfiding 
of mud. This effedt is much accelerated by the Ihutting 
of the lower lluices, which makes a great volume of 
water reflow back to thofe next above them, till the 
whole is filled and becomes ftagnant. Now it is evident, 

that 
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that this flate of things muff contribute far more to the 
fubfidency of mud and all other matters brought down 
by the waters in canals, than can be the cafe in rivers 
whofe currents conftantly flow. 

35. I do not fuppofe that tliefe inconveniencies can 
have yet manifefted themfelves by any very fenfible ef¬ 
fects in the many new canals and Unices lately conftru£ted 
in England; but as the fame caufes do not ceafe to a 
more or lefs every where, the effects which neceffarily fol¬ 
low from them will likewile become more and more fen- 
flble, unlefs continual care be taken to prevent them. 
■The waters of all rivers and canals are from time to time 
muddy: their ftreams, particularly during rains and 
floods, carry along with them earth and other fub- 
ftances which fublide in thofe places where their cur¬ 
rents are the leaft, whereby their beds are continually 
railed: fo that the fucceflive increafe of inundations in 
rivers, and of unfitnefs for navigation in canals, when 
they are negledted and left to themfelves, is a natural and 
neceffary confequence of the ftate of things, which no 
intelligent perfon can be at a lofs to account for ; and yet 
I have known whole countries remain in this habitual 
flate of negligence to their very great detriment. 

36. Having thus fhewn the principal accidents which 
rivers and canals are liable to, with the caufes of them, I 

Vo l. LXIX, 4 H fliall 
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fhall proceed to point out the mod efficacious methods of 
preventing them, or at leaft of diminifhing their effects. 
Perhaps it would have been more proper to have deferred 
doing this till I fhould have faid all I have to fay upon 
the nature of rivers and canals: however, I fhall forego 
the more fcientific order of things, for the fake of 
bringing the means of remedying the accidents and 
inconveniences which happen,, nearer to the caufes 
that produce them, whereby their connexion and effi- 
eacity may be better judged of. For this end, I fhall 
here lay down, briefly and in general terms, the methods 
moft proper for the purpofe in queftion. They flow im¬ 
mediately from the principles already laid down in this 
effay, and do not need many words to make them com* 
pleatly underftood. 

37. A work of this kind, if it is properly conducted, 
muft be begun at the lower end of the river or canal; 
that is to fay, at that end where their waters are dif- 
charged into the fea, or where they fall into fome other 
greater river or canal, from whence their waters are car¬ 
ried off without farther hindrance. If it is a river whole 
bed, by being filled up with mud, fand, or other obfta- 
eles, and by being otherwife become irregular in its 
courfe, is thereby often fubjedt to inundations, and in¬ 
capable of internal navigation, the point, from which 
3 the 
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the work mull be begun and directed throughout all 
the reft of the channel, is from the loweft water-mark 
of fpring tides on the fhore at the mouth of the river; 
or even fomething below it, if it can be done ; though 
this part will foon fill up again by the fand, mud, 8cc. 
which the tides ceafe not to roll in. 

If it is a canal whofe bed is be to dug anew, or one al¬ 
ready made, which is to be cleaned and deepened from 
the fea fhore or fome large river back into the country, 
and where no declivity is to be loft; as is the cafe in all 
flat countries; the work muft be begun, and the depth of 
the whole channel directed, from the low water-mark of 
fpring tides, if the mouth is tp the fea, or from fuch. a 
depth in the channel of the river, if the canal falls into 
one, that there may be fuch a communication of water 
from the canal to the river, in all fituations of the cur¬ 
rent, as may let boats freely pafs from one to the other. 
This, of courfe, muft alfo direct the depth of the floor of 
the laft fluice towards the mouth of the canal, be it to the 
fea or into a river. If the bottom or floor of a fluice al¬ 
ready conftrudted be too low, it will foon fill up with fand 
or mud, and thereby hinder the gates from opening, un- 
lefs it be continually cleaned out; if, on the contrary, 
this floor be too high, and in a canal whofe natural de¬ 
clivity is too little for the free current of the water, as is 

4 H 2 generally 
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generally the cafe in Holland and Flariders, all depth of 
the bed of the canal below the horizontal level of the 
bottom of the lluice will ferve to no- manner of purpofe, 
either for navigation, or for carrying off the back-waters-, 
but will foon fill up with mud, in fpite of all means ufed 
to the contrary, except that of digging it continually 
anew to no manner of purpofe ; as is evident from the 
reafons given above (N*° 33. 34.)- 

38. Setting off from this determinate point, at the 
mouth of a river, or at the bottom of the laft lluice upon 
a canal, which are to be cleaned and deepened ; the work 
muft be carried on, in confequence, uniformly through¬ 
out their whole courfe backwards into the country as far 
as is found neceffary for the purpofes intended. This is 
to be done after the following manner: 

iff, One muff dig up and carry away all irregularities 
in the bottom and fides of the bed, fuch as banks of fand 
and mud, rocks, flumps or trunks of trees, and whatever 
elfe may caufe an obftacle to the regular motion of the 
water, and to the free paffage of veffels upon it. 

adly, If the declivity of the bed fhould be ftill too 
little to give a fufficient current to carry off the water as 
often and as faff as is neceffary, the whole bed itfelf mxiftbe 
regularly deepened, and what is dug out from the bot¬ 
tom muft be laid upon the fides, to render it narrower in 

proportion 
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proportion to its depth. The reafoa ojf this is evident 
from aU that has been faid. 

3dly, Wherever the banks are too low to contain the 
ftream in all its ^Situations, they muft.be, fufficiently 
raifed; which may he conveniently done with what is 
dug out from the bed : and the whole being, covered 
with green, turf will render thefe banks firm and 
folid againft the eorrofion of the water. It is proper at 
all times to Jay upon the banks what is dug from the' 
bed* by which they are continually ftrengthened againft 
the force of the current. 

4thly, It is often necefiary to diminifh the winding? 
and finuofities in the channel as much as pofiible,. by 
making new cuts-whereby its courfe may approach to¬ 
wards a right line. This, is a great refource in flat coun¬ 
tries fubje£t to inundations; becaufe thereby all the de¬ 
clivity of a great extent of the river, through its turns 
and windings, may be thrown into, a. final! fpace by cut¬ 
ting anew channel in a ftra^ght lineas may generally 
be done without obftacle in fuch countries as I amfpeak- 
ing of, and hereby the velocity of the current will be 
very greatly augmented, and the back-waters carried off 
to a furprizing degree, as is evident from what is faid 
above iiauN° 29. 
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5thly, Wherever there is a confluence of rivers or ca¬ 
nals, the angle of their junction muft be made as acute 
as poflible, or elfe the worft of confequences will arife 
from the corrofion of their refpe&ive ftreams; what 
they carry off from the Iides will be thrown into irregu¬ 
lar banks in the bottom of the bed. This acute angle of 
junction may always be procured by taking the dire< 5 tion 
.at fome diftance from the point of confluence* 

6thly, Wherever the iides or banks of a river are lia¬ 
ble to a more particular corrofion, either from the con¬ 
fluence of ftreams, or from irremediable windings and 
turns in the channel, they muft be fecured againft it as 
much as poflible by weirs: for this corrofion not only 
deftroys the banks, and alters by degrees the courfe of 
the river, but alio fills up the bed, and thereby produces 
all the bad effe«fts we have fpoken of above in N° 33. 
34. &c. 

ythly, But the principal and greateft attention in dig¬ 
ging the beds of rivets and canals muft be * had to the 
quantity and form of thtir declivity. This muft be done 
uniformly throughout their w hole extent, or ib mucfi of 
it as is neceflary for the purpofes in •hand, according to 
the principles laid down above (in N° 29 and 30.) Cou* 
formable thereto, the depths of their beds, and of the 
floors of their fluices, at the mouths whereby they dif- 

charge 
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charge their waters, being fixed according to what we 
have faid in N° 37. the depth of the reft of the beds, and 
the quantity of declivity therein, muft be regulated in 
confequence thereof, io as to increafe regularly the quan¬ 
tity of declivity in equal fpaees the farther we recede 
from their mouths, and proceed towards their fources or 
to the part where the regular current is to take place.. 

If the depth and volume of water in a river or canal 
is confiderable, it will fuffice, in the part next the moutn, 
to allow one foot perpendicular of declivity through fix, 
eight, or even, according, to deschales (d) f ten thoufand 
feet in horizontal extent; at molt it muft not be above 
one in fix or feven thoufand. From hence the quantity 
of declivity in equal fpaees muft flowly and gradually in¬ 
creafe as far as the current is to be made fit for naviga¬ 
tion; but in fuch a manner,. as that at this upper end 
there may not be above one foot of perpendicular declivity 
in four thoufand feet of horizontal extent. If it be made- 
greater than that in a regular bed containing a confider¬ 
able volume-of water, the current will, be ib ftrong as to- 
be found very unfit for the purpofes of navigation,, as 
will appear hereafter, when I come to inveftigate the 
quantity of declivity in leveral rivers, the degree of 
fwiftnefs of whole currents is well known.. 

(d) Dc Fontibus et Fluviis, prop. 49* 

59- i 
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39. T dare boldly affirm, from the certain princi¬ 
ples of hydrodynamics laid down in this eflay, that if the 
above mentioned things (N° 37. 38.) wore earned into 
execution in a proper manner; the velocity of currents 
and the acceleration of motion of the waters in rivers, 
and in canals when their fluices are open, might be.in- 
ereafed to any degree that can be required for opening 
their beds, and for preventing inundations during great 
rains or fudden floods: by carrying off more fwiftly the 
great acceffion of water which then takes place. It 
would not be difficult, by thefe means, to indreafe 
the velocity of the current to double and triple: what 
it is in rivers and canatls, whofe beds for a long fpace of 
time have been left to themfelves. There is not, per¬ 
haps, a country on earth but what might be freedfrom 
inundations by thefe means. But it may be objected, that 
if all I have advifed was put in execution, even in. the 
flatted: countries, the currents of rivers (forCanals float up 
with fluices are here out of the queftion) would become 
incommodious; if not unfit, for navigation, erfpeciaily 
againft their ftreams. This objection would be of weight 
if it was not evident that the various means which I have 
pointed out may be executed in whole or in part, to a 
certain degree, and no farther than neceflary for the pear- 
pofes required. But, as it is certain that a ftrong and 

regular 
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regular jcortentin a river is the beftefall means for keep¬ 
ing it open and deep, and for preventing the formation 
of banks in the bed by the fubfidency of mud, See, which 
it does not allow time to precipitate; I leave it to be.eon- 
fidered, whether it is better let have a free and. open navi¬ 
gation fomething incommoded by the .ftrength of the 
current, or to have foon no navigation at all, without re¬ 
peatedly digging the bed anew. 

40.1 fhall not here enter into the mechanical .part 
of the methods of. digging and. cleaning canals, rivers, 
and fea ports, or into any defeription of the ma¬ 
chines and iaftranoents necaffary for that purpqfe. 
The fubjedt would lead me much, too far: betides 
all thefe things may be found much at. length in 
moflt of the authors who have wrote upon hydraulic- 
archkedture, fnch as barattperi, corneuq meveri, 
gugcielmini, and a notorious anonymous French pla¬ 
giary^ who has taken from meyjeri, without,ever naming 
him, /dmoft all that is contained in his. book^ publiihed 
at Paris in 169.3, and at Arafterdam in i696, in.o<aavo, 
under the title of fraite des Moyens de rendreJes RivUres 
navigable*. But the author who has treated .this .fubjedfc 
with the greateftcare, andmoft at length,is the celebrated 
SKLtDOR, in his ArcbiteSiure Hydraulique r /± val.in quarto. 
To thefe may be added a late.memoir of> M. vqreaet of 

Vol. LXIX. 4 1 Rouen, 
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Rouen, vice-archite<ft of the French navy, which gained 
the prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettrcs of Mantua, for having given the beft folution of 
a problem propofed by that Society in 1776, in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: “ To indicate the beft and che'apefl method 
“ of freeing navigable canals from banks of fand and 
“ earth formed in their beds which render them too Jhal- 
“ low.” This piece, printed at Mantua, by Pazzoni, in 
1778, contains fixty.-three pages in quarto, and is di¬ 
vided into two parts; the firft contains the means of 
preventing the formation of banks in navigable canals; 
and the fecond offers divers methods for remedying 
them when they are already formed. For this purpofe 
the author propofes fix different machines of his own 
invention: the firft may be employed in rivers near the 
fea, and fubjecSl to the ebb and flow of the tides; the fe¬ 
cond may be ufed in thofe where the waters are always 
nearly of the fame height and velocity; the third and 
fourth are to be ufed in thofe places where the violence of 
the currents corrode the beds; and the two laft ferve to 
break up the banks of fand or earth formed in the bot¬ 
tom, and to carry off all heterogeneous bodies funk in 
the river, which caufe an obftacle to the current. It 
would be difficult to give a juft idea of thefe machines 
without the help of the fix plates which accompany the 

piece; 
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piece; but as tins production of a foreigner has been 
crowned in Italy, the country of all others in which, from 
all antiquity, the fcience of rivers and canals has been 
mod cultivated, we cannot well doubt of its merit, or that 
it is worthy of a tranflation into our own language. 


V. Other conjiderations on the nature of rivers and 

inundations. 

41. Rivers flowing along plains, as well as through 
vallies, have naturally their beds in the lowed: part of the 
ground comprized between the oppofite hills or moun- 
tains: neverthelefs, the furface of the water of a river in 
the midft of a plain is often higher than the furface of 
the grounds adjacent to the banks of the river. This 
proceeds from the continual fubfiding of the mud, 8cc. 
brought down by the dream during floods; the waters 
in that cafe ufually overflowing the banks fpread them- 
felves over the plain, where they lofe a great part of the 
fwiftnefsoftheir current, which contributes greatly to the 
fubfiding of the mud they contain; fo that the farther 
they flpyy upon the plain, the dearer they grow, and the 
lefs remains to.fubfide. From hence the greated preci¬ 
pitation of mud mud be in the parts of the plain neared 
the fides of the river, which in length of time will raife 

4 I a thefe 
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thefe grounds above the reft of the plain. Again, the 
waters in the bed itfelf depofing inceflantly a part of the 
mud, 8cc. brought down by the ftream, muft continually, 
though infenfibly (for a long fpace of time) raife the 
channel and banks of the river above the reft of the 
plain. Thefe caules may at laft contribute to the form¬ 
ing of an intire new bed for the river; for as all rivers 
carry down in their ftreams more or lefs mud and other 
heterogeneous matters, which do not fubfide regularly 
in all parts alike, but muft precipitate fafteft where the 
current is floweft; there muft accumulate by little and 
little in thefe parts fuch banks of fand and mud, as will 
in time hinder the current of the waters, make them re¬ 
flow, and at laft totally change their direction. 

Canals are ftill more fubjedt than rivers to have their 
beds raifed and their currents flopped by the fubfiding of 
mud and heterogeneous matter in different places, and 
efpecially juft above their fluices; becaufe of the fudden 
ftagnation of the water which firft begins there as often 
as the flukes are ftvut: and as there is aneceiftty for 
keeping them for the moft part fhut, the ftagnating wa¬ 
ters in their beds muft precipitate their mild, &c. in a 
much greater proportion than can be done in the cur¬ 
rents of rivers, which are in a continual motion towards 
the fea. 
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42. I call center of the current , or, more properly, line 
of greateft current> that line which paffes through all the fee - 
tions of a river , in the point where the velocity of the current 
is the greateft of all. We have feen above (N°2 5.) that if the 
current of a river is regular, and in a right line, its center 
or line of greateft velocity will be precifely in the center 
of the fedtions (N° 6.): but, on the contrary, if the bed 
is irregular and full of turns and windings, the center or 
line of greateft current will likewife be irregular, and 
often change its diftance arid direction with regard to the 
centers of the fedtions through which the waters flow, 
approaching fucceflively, and more or lefs, to all parts of 
the bed, but always in proportion and conformably to the 
irregularities in the bed itfelf. 

This deviation of the line of greatef current from the 
centers of the fedtions through which it pafles, is a caufe 
of many and great changes in the beds of rivers, fuch as 
the following: 

1 ft, In a ftraight and regular bed, the greateft corro- 
fion of the current will be in the middle of the bottom 
of the bed; becauie it is that part which is neareft to the' 
line of greateft current, and at the fame time which is - 
moft adted upon by the perpendicular compreflion of 
the water. Iff this cafe, whatever matters are carried off 
from the bottom will be thrown, by the force-of the 

current, 
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current, equally towards the two fides, where the velocity 
of the dream is the lead in the whole fedtion. 

2dly, If the bed is irregular and winding, the line of 
greated current will be thrown towards one fide of the 
river, where its greated force will be exerted in propor¬ 
tion to the local caufes which turn it afide: in fhort turns 
of a river there will be a gyration, or turning round of 
the dream, by reafon of its beating againd the outer fide 
of the angle; this part will be corroded away, and the 
bottom near it excavated to a great depth. The matters, 
fo carried off, will be thrown againd the oppofite bank of 
the river where the current is the lead, and produce a 
new ground, called an alluvion . 

3dly, Inequalities at the bottom of a river retain and 
diminifli the velocity of the water, and fometimes may 
be fo great as to make them reflow: all thefe effedts con¬ 
tribute to the fubfiding of fand, earth, and other matters 
thereon, which ceafe not to augment the volume of the 
obdacles themfelves, and produce lhallows and banks in 
the channel. Thefe in time, and by a continuance of 
the caufes, may become iflands, and fo produce great and 
permanent changes and irregularities in the beds of 
rivers. 

4thly, Tbe percufftons of the center of tie current againd 
the fide of the bed are fo much the greater as they are 

made 
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made under a greater angle of incidence; from whence 
it follows, that the force of percuffion, and the quantity 
of corrofion and of detriment done to the banks and 
weirs of rivers, and to the walls of buildings made therein, 
and which are expofed to that percuffion, are ahioays in a 
direB compound proportion of the angle of incidence , of the 
greatnefs and depth of the feBion together , and of the 
quantity of velocity of the current. 

5thly, It may happen in time, that the excavation of 
the bottom, and the corrofion of the fides, will have fo 
changed the form of the bed as to bring the force of per¬ 
cuffion into equilibrium with the velocity and direction 
of the current; in that cafe, all farther corrofion and ex¬ 
cavation of the bed ceafes (N° 31.) 

6thly, This gives the reafon why when one river 
falls into another almoft in a perpendicular direction, and 
makes with it too great an angle of incidence, this di¬ 
rection is changed in time, by corrofions and alluvions, 
into an angle much more acute, till the whole comes 
into equilibrium. 

7thly, So great and fuch continued irregularities, from 
local caufes, may happen in the motion of a river, as will 
intirely change its ancient bed, corrode through the 
banks, where they are expofed to the greateft violence of 

percuffion 
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percudion of the dream, and open new beds in grounds 

lower than what the old one is become. 

8thlv, Hereupon the date of the old bed will entirely 
depend on the quantity of water, and on the velocity and 
direction of the current in the new one; for immediately 
after this divifion of the waters into two beds is made, 
the velocity of the current in the old one will he dimi- 
nidled in proportion to its lefs depth. In confequence 
thereof, the waters therein will precipitate more of their 
mud, &c. in equal fpaces than they did before; which 
will more and more raife up the bottom, fometimes even 
till it becomes equal with the furface of the dream. 1 In 
this cafe, all the water of the river will pafs into the new 
bed, and the old one will remain intirely dry. It is well 
known, that this has happened to the Rhine near Ley¬ 
den, and to many other rivers. 

9thly, Hence the caufe of the formation of the new 
branches and mouth, whereby many great rivers dif- 
charge their waters into the fea. 

43. But in proportion as a river , that has none of thefe 
cbjiacles in its bed, approaches towards its mouth, we fee 
the velocity of its current augment, at the fame time 
that the declivity of the bed diminilhes, the caufes of 
which have been explained above(N° 29.). It is for this 
reafon, that inundations are more frequent and cond- 
1 derable 
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derable, and do more damage in the interior parts of .a 
country, than towards the mputhsof moft rivers. 

In the Po, for example, the height of. the banks made 
to keep in the waters diminiftres as the river approaches 
to the fea. At Ferrara they are twenty feet high; whereas 
nearer the fea they do not exceed ten or twelve.ffeet, al¬ 
though the channel of the river is not larger in one place 
than in the other, 

44. The mouths of rivers, by which they drfcharge 
their waters into the fea, are liable to great variations, 
which produce many changes in them. 

1 ft, The velocity and diredtion of the current at thefe 
mouths are-in a continual variation, caufed by the tides, 
which alternately retard and-accelerate the ftream. 

adly, During the flowing of the tide, the current of the 
river is firft flopped, then turned into a direction intirely 
contrary throughout a confiderable extent; if we may 
believe M. de buffon, there are rivers in which the 
effedl of the tides is fenfible at 150 or 200 leagues from 
the fea. 

3dly, This ftate of things is a caufe of a great quan¬ 
tity of fand, mud, See. being precipitated and accumu¬ 
lated in the channel near the mouth. This continually 
raifes and widens the bed, and at laft changes idintireiy 
into a new place, or at leaft opens flew mouths to dif- 
Vo l. LXIX. 4 K char S e 
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charge the waters at. The Rhine, the Danube, the 
Wolga, the Indus, the Ganges, the Nile, the Miflifippi, 
and many other rivers,- are inftanees of this. 

4thly, All thefe effects are lefs fenfible at the mouths 
of little rivers, as their currents oppofe no fenfible-obfta- 
cle tso the flowing of the tides; fo that the ebb carries off 
again what the flow had brought in. 

45. Whenever the courfe of a river throughout a com- 
derable. extent of country approaches towards a right 
line, its current will have a very great rapidity; and the 
velocity wherewith it runs diminifhing the effect of its 
natural gravitation, the middle of the current will rife 
up, and; the furface of the river will form a convex curve 
of fufficient elevation to be perceived by the eye; the 
higheft point of this curve is always directly above the 
line of greatejl current in the ftream.. 

On the contrary, when rivers approach near enough 
to their mouths for a fenfible effect to be produced in 
them by the flowing of the tides; and allb when in 
other parts of their courfe they meet with obflacles at the 
fides of their channel: in both thefe cafes the furface of 
the water at the fides of the current is higher than in the 
middle, even though the ftream be rapid. In this fitua- 
tion of things, the furface of the river forms a concave 
curve, the loweft point of which, or that of inflexion, is 
3 directly 
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directly over the line of' great ejl current. The reafou 
thereof is, that there are in this cafe two different and 
oppoflte currents in the river; that'whereby the waters 
flow towards the fea, and preferve their motion therein 
even to a confiderable diftance; and that of the Waters 
which remount, either by the flowing of the tide, or by 
their meeting with local obftacles, which form a counter 
current , fo much the more fenfible as the flowing of the 
tide is ftronger, or as the percuflion of the water is made 
againft greater obftacles, and in a direction nearer to a 
perpendicular to them. From both thefe caufes, the 
greater of which by far is that of the tides, the water near 
the Tides of the channel, where the velocity of the de¬ 
fending ftream is naturally the leaft (N° 25), takes a 
contrary direction, and runs’back in the river, while that 
in the middle continues to flow on towards the fea. 
This counter current is what the French call a remous. 

An ifland in the middle of a river produces the fame 
effedt as obftacles at the fides, regard being had to the 
difference of lituation of each. 

Eddies and whirlpools in rivers, in the center of which 
there appears a conical or fpiral cavity, and about which 
the water turns with great rapidity and fucks in whatever 
approaches it, proceed in general from the mutual per¬ 
cuflion of thefe two counter currents; and the vacuity in 
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the middle is produced by the action of the centrifugal 

force, whereby the water endeavours to recede, in a direct 

ratio of its. velocity, from the center about which it 

moves. 

46. If rivers perfevered always nearly in the 
fame ftate (N° 5;) the bell means of diminiihing the 
velocity of the current, when it is found too great for 
the purpofes of navigation, would be by widening the ca¬ 
nal : but as all rivers are fubjeCt to frequent increale 
and diminution, and confequently to very different de¬ 
grees of velocity and force in the current, this method 
is liable to produce very detrimental effects; for, when 
the waters are low, if the channel is very large in pro¬ 
portion, the ftream will excavate a particular bed, which, 
according to the irregularities of the bottom, will form 
various turnings and windings with regard to the princi¬ 
pal bed; and when the waters come to increafe, they will 
follow, to a certain degree, the directions which the bot¬ 
tom waters take in this particular bed, and thereby will 
ftrike againft the tides of the channel, lo as to deftroy the 
banks and caufe great damages. 

It would be poffible to prevent in part the bad effects 
proceeding from the current linking againft the banks, 
by opening, at thofe places where it ftrikes, little gulfs 
into the land, dug in fuch a form and direction as that the 

ftriking 
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{hiking current ftiould enter and circulate therein, fo as 
to deftroy, or at leaft greatly diminifh, its velocity. This 
effe6t would be felt for a confiderable way down the 
river. 

This fame method might probably be ufed with fuc- 
cefs againft the deftruition of bridges, weirs, See. by the 
violence of the ftream during floods. Such gulfs being 
dug into the outer fide of thofe turnings in the river 
which are immediately above the place to be fecured 
from the violence of the ftream, would fuccefiively di- 
miniflr its velocity, its force and dangerous effedls, a con¬ 
fiderable way down the river. It is true, this method 
might contribute to produce an overflowing of the river 
upon the grounds adjacent to thofe artificial gulfs, this 
being a natural confequence of the decreafe of the velo¬ 
city of the current in thofe places; and it would remain 
to be confidered whether thofe local inundations, or the 
danger of deftruttion of the bridges or edifices in the 
river, were the lelfer evil. 

47. The nature of inundations, and the manner of 
their formation, merit a particular attention in this 
place. 

While the volume of water in the bed of a river in- 
creafes, the velocity of the current increafes in propor¬ 
tion, as has been repeatedly fliewn above (N° 13.18.20. 

4 2 3 * 
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33. 27. 28. 29.). But from the moment that part of 
this water overflows the bed, the velocity thereof begins 
to diminifh (N° 41.) and does fo more and more, the 
farther it flows and fpreads on the plain. So that the 
overflowing being once begun, it is a natural confe- 
quence, that the inundation fhould continue for feveral 
days; for though the volume of water brought down by 
the flood during that time fhould decreafe, yet, as the 
quantity of what runs off decreafes likewife, from the 
great decreafe of velocity in what overflows the plains, 
it will continue to produce the fame effect as if the vo¬ 
lume of water coming down had not diminifhed, until 
the whole of the ftream be every where contained again 
within the bed of the river. When that is become the cafe, 
the waters that have overflowed the plain will decreafe 
thereon, by gradually and (lowly running off, and alfo by 
evaporation, till they wholly difappear. If this was not 
fo, we fhould fee rivers overflow for an hour or two, 
and then return again Within their beds, a thing con¬ 
trary to general obfervation; for we conftantly fee inun¬ 
dations, once begun in flat countries, laft for feveral days 
together, although in the mean while the rain ceafes, 
and the quantity of water coming down diminifhes. This 
muft be the cafe, becaufe as the overflowing diminifhes 
the velocity, and confequently the quantity of water 

carried 
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carried off, it has the fame effect as if a greater quantity 
ftill continued to come down. 

It may not be ufelefs to remark here, that what we 
have often faid in this effay becomes evident from thefe 
obfervations on nature, as well as from the principles 
laid down in it;, to wit, that the moft direct and effica¬ 
cious method of preventing inundations is by deepening 
the bed and railing the banks of the river. 

It may likewife be obferved, with regard to inunda¬ 
tions, that if the wind blows diredtly contrary to the cur¬ 
rent of the river, the overflowing will be greater than it 
would have been otherwife, becaufe this accident dimi¬ 
niflies the velocity of the ftream: but, on the contrary, 
if the winds blow in the fame direction with the cur¬ 
rent of the river, the inundation will be lefs than other- 
wife, and fooner at an end; becaufe this accidental caufe 
augments the velocity of the ftream. 

VI. On the confluence of river f, and on tbe feparation of 
the fame river into divers branches and mouths, with 
tbe effeSls thereof upon tbe velocity of currents^ inunda¬ 
tions^ 8cc.. 

48. All great and long rivers receive into their beds 
many others of different magnitude throughout the ex¬ 
tent 
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tent of their courfe. This is evident to every one "who 
only calls his eyes over a map. The Rhine and the Jt»o> 
in particular, receive each, above One^ htMwSredrrotliers 
great and final!; the Danube above twio hundred ? the 
Wolga as many; the river of Amazons receivesinto its vaft 
bed a prodigious number, feme of which are five or fix 
hundred leagues in length, and are'of fuch a depth and 
breadth as would make them elSewhere pafs for capital 
rivers. M. ok euffon ( ‘* gives a lift of the more confi- 
derable of thofe which fall into other great rivers 
throughout the known world. Many curious particulars 
may be feen in varknius’s General Geography, part i, 
chap. xvi. concerning rivers; but of a nature which 
does not enter into my plan. The works themfelves are 
in every body’s hands, and may be confiilted by thofe 
who pleafe. 

This confluence of rivers isfo-neceflary for propagat¬ 
ing the motion' of the water throughout a long courfe, 
and for. renewing and accelerating from time to time, its 
velocity, which otherwife would be too greatly dimi- 
nifhed by the refiftance of fo many obstacles as they 
meet with in their way, that, as we have laid above (N° 
28.) after Signor guglielMini, it can only be attributed 

(e) Hift. Nat. torn* II. p. 7 5, 76. 
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to the infinite wifdom of the Author of Nature in the 
original difpolition of things. 

49. We have leen above (N° 18. 47. 28.) that the in- 
creafe of a river or canal by the new waters which it re¬ 
ceives, is univerfally in an inverfe ratio of the new veto- 
city which is acquired therefrom. If this velocity is greater, 
the increafe of the fe£tion of the new ftream will he le£s 
in proportion, and vice verfd. It follows from hence, 
that it.is poflible for one river or open canal to faU into 
another river or open canal of equal magnitude with it- 
felf, and yet the fe&ion of the current in the common 
bed after their confluence (hall be no greater than it 
was in; each of them before their junction. It is certain 
that this will be the cafe as often as the confluence of the 
two augments the velocity of the common current'in the fame 
proportion with the increafe- of the volume of waters j. both 
the greater rapidity of the current, and the greater volume 
of water in the bed after the junition, ferving to deepen 
it in proportion to its breadth, will contribute towards the 
above effect. Another caufe will likewife add thereto; 
to witj that inftead of the refiftance from the attraction, 
friction, and,other obftacles, in two beds, which give two 
bottoms and four fides, there are, after the confluence, 
only thofe of one bed, of one bottom and two fides; 
Moreover, the center of the fection in the common bed 
Vol. LXIX. 4 L is 
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is farther from the bottom and fides thereof, than it is in. 
the feparate beds. All thefe caufes, in proportion to their 
refpedtive quantities, contribute to accelerate the velocity 
of the common ftream, 

50. It is not lefs certain, that in rivers which bring 
down a great abundance of watery the more the velocity 
and difcharge thereof at their mouths are retarded and 
diminilhed by the tides,, the winds, the rolling in of the 
lea, 8cc. the more will the back-waters increafe in height* 
and endanger overflowing the inner parts of the coun¬ 
try. This is evident^ becaufe the decreafe of velocity in 
the current, and the increafe of height of all the back¬ 
waters that are affedted thereby, are in a reciprocal in- 
verfe ratio one of another (lee above N° 32.) 

Nature itfelf teaches us a method of preventing, or at 
lead: of diminifhing, this effedt. We lee all great rivers 
overcharged with a vaft volume of water divide, when 
they come near the fea, into different branches and 
mouths, whereby the fuper-abundanee of their waters is 
difcharged. This is the cafe with the Sdheld, the Rhine, 
the Rhone, the Po, the Danube, the Wolga, the Euphrates, 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Nile, the Niger, the Oroonoko, 
the River of Amazons, and with almoft all other great 
rivers. 
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This reparation and difperfion of the too great quan¬ 
tity of water into feveral channels is one caule of their 
feldotn overflowing the country near their mouths tfl % 
beeaufe it gives a greater depreflion and declivity to the 
furface of the current, and thereby, facilitates the run¬ 
ning down of the waters from the interior parts of the 
country, forafmuch as their beds are every where regu¬ 
lar and free from obftacles to their current. 

51. Notwithftanding the apparent oppofition to what 
has been faid in feveral other parts of this treatife, I re¬ 
peat again, that this divifion and difperfion of the waters 
into feveral branches and channels when there is fuch an 
abundance of it as is fufficient to keep up the velocity both in 
the old and new channels , augments the declivity, and 
thereby facilitates the running off of all the back-waters 
from the inner parts of the country, as far as the bed is 
regular and free from obftacles, according to what is 
laid down above 38.). 

But whenever this fuper-abundance of waters, fufii- 
cient for keeping up the velocity in each channel nearly 
to what it was before the reparation or divarication, (hall 
he found wanting, it is certain, that this divifion and dif- 
perfian of the Waters into feveral channels Will only ferve 
to diminiih the velocity of the current in each, whereby 

If) Another caufe thereof is pointed out above, N° 43. 
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as much or more difcharge of the water, and conftquentl y 
of declivity for the running off of the back-waters, may 
be loft, as has been gained by the reparation into dif¬ 
ferent beds. 

This difadvantage may be eafily remedied: in thofe 
new channels and mouths of rivers which are dug by 
hands, and have fluices placed in them at the point of 
reparation from the original bed; for thefe fluices of 
communication need be opened only when there is a 
fuper-abundance of water in the river, fufficient to keep 
up the velocity in each of the channels; at other times 
they may be kept fhut, and the waters retained in their 
original bed. 

5 2. It was for this purpofe, of preventing the damages 
proceeding from immoderate inundations, that the an¬ 
cient Egyptians dug vaft lakes, and. made fb many canals 
and fluices of communication between the Nile and thofe 
lakes, and from thence to the fea; that they might 
thereby be able to difcharge the waters into thofe refer- 
voirs if they came down in too great abundance, or let 
them off again from thence upon the land, if the quan¬ 
tity of the natural inundation at any time was lefs than 
what was neceffary for the good of the country. By thefe 
means ancient Egypt was always matter of its waters. 

It 
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It Is well known that it rains feldom in that country, 
and that the Nile by its regular inundations waters thd 
land, by bringing down upon it the rains and melted fnow 
from the high mountains of Abyflinia. Herodotus^ 
and uiodorus siculus ^ have left us defcriptions of 
the immenfe labours of the inhabitants to govern and 
multiply fo behefieent a river, the particulars whereof 
are too well known to be repeated in this place. By 
thefe means- Egypt beeame the granary of the world for 
above; two thotrfendyears, and reimburfed, with im* 
menfe advantage, the firft expences. 

ricgioei ^affures us, that the ancient Perfians did-the 
fame thing with regard to the Euphrates, andrfor the lame 
end. He ; adds, moreover, Sk ubi Cyrus Gangem in Jb- 
veos 46 0 difperfii, minora damna ex Gangis alluvionibm 
ectmpiperp'effi funt but I am. totally at a lofs to find upon 
what authority he grounds this laft affertion, for I never 
read that any cyrus penetrated as fer into. India as- the 
mouth of the Ganges , much lefs reigned fo long over 
that country as to perform the vaft work which ric- 
GiOLi fpeaks> of. 

(g) In lib. ir. 

(h) Biblioth. LII. c. u 

fc ) Geogr. et Hydrogr. I. VI. cap^xxix. p. 24S, 249- 
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pliny w fays, witft regard to the different mouths of 
the Po, Omnia eajlumina fojfafque primi a Sagi fecere 
Thuja, egejlo amnis impetu per tranfverfum in Atriano - 
rum Paludes , qua Septem Maria appellantur. Thefe 
feven lakes difcharged their waters into the fea by 
ffeven mouths, which pliny names in the fame place. 
All this was apparently done that the river might do 
lefs damage to the adjacent countries by its frequent in¬ 
undations. pliny adds, His fe Padas mifcet , ac per hac 
effunditur , plerifque, ut in Mgypto Nilus , quod vocant 
Delta. 

To thefe examples, drawn from ancient hiftory, might 
be added many modern ones, if the things in queftion 
had need of further proofs. Thus, both nature and the 
experience of a long feries of ages teach us, that the fe- 
paration of a river into feveral beds, by new branches 
and- mouths, is a means of diminifhing inundations in 
the inner part of the country; but that this takes place 
only when there is a fufficient abundance of water in the 
river to fill the new beds and channels fo far as to prevent 
the velocity of the currents therein from being notably 
diminifhed from what they were before the divilion. 

(k) Hift. Nat. 1 . III. cap. xyr. 
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SECTION II, 

Laws of the meeting of oppofite current s r with the apptir 
cation of them to jluices,- 

53. When two equal currents of homogeneous fluids 
meet in oppofite directions, there is firft a fwelling and 
rifing up of them at the point of rencounter; then 
follows a revulfion and counter current of each equally 
hack again, fo as to bring.the whole to an equilibrium.- 

54. If the two oppofite currents are unequal, either in 
farce or in quantity, or in both, there will ftill be afwel- 
ling and revulfion of each back again, but it will be 
diminilhed in the greater current, and’ augmented in the 
leffer,. by the quantity by the which the one furpafles 
flie other; and the-point of rencounter of the two cur¬ 
rents will have a flow and progreflive motion in the di¬ 
rection of the ftronger, the degree of velocity thereof 
being always in a direCt ratio of the force Mid quantity 
of the one above the other, 

5 5, If the fluids in oppofite currents be not homoge¬ 
neous, as is the cafe between fea and river water, that 
which has the leaft fpecific gravity will fwim upon the 
other, and continue to follow its firft direction, until 

fnch 
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fuch time as the heavier fluid ftiall have communicated 
its motion to all the parts of the lighter. But the lighter 
fluid will not lofe its former motion and direction at 

once, but in a decreafmg Jerks, the law whereof will vary 
according to the greater or lefs difference of fpecific gravity 
in the two fluids , until the whole of the lighter has ac¬ 
quired the velocity and direction of the heavier' which 
buoys it up. 

The time and fpace required for a greater current of 
fait water to communicate its motion and direction to an 
opposite one of frefh water will be but very little, fihce 
they differ in fpecific gravity only f parts that the fait is 
heavier than the frefh. It would require much greater 
between water and oil, and ftill much more between 
quickfilver and oil, and fo on. The elements fof deter¬ 
mining them in every cafe might be found, by a proper 
number of experiments. 

56. Let the two currents be equal or uhequal in 
force and velocity but nearly of the fame fpecific gravity , 
if we fhould fuppofe at the fame time, that their furfades 
are not upon a level, but that the one is higher than the 
other (as is conftantly the cafe in all flukes that open to 
the fea, except at the moment when the furface of the 
tide is upon a level with the furface of the water in the 
canal behind the fluice); this circumflance entirely 
changes both the cafe and the effects. It is certain, on 

this 
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t.his fuppofition, that the overplus of velocity and eleva¬ 
tion in the higher current, though it fhould be the lefler, 
■will make the waters in the lower and greater current 
reflow upon themfelves until they come to a level and 
equilibrium with thofe in the upper current ; fince 
thefe, by the laws of univerfal gravitation, cannot flow, 
back from a lower to a higher level, but muft defcend 
according to the declivity of the furfaces. If the currents 
are of very different Specific gravities, they will come, to 
an equilibrium according to the law laid down above (N 0 
55); but their greater or lefler quantity and velocity 
will produce little or no effeCt in this cafe* 

57. Now as the running of two currents in oppoflte 
directions, after their rencounter, and beyond the limits 
laid down above (N° 55.), is incompatible with, and con¬ 
tradictory to, the laws of nature, and confequently im- 
poffible; we may draw this ufeful conclufion, which be¬ 
comes important during inundations, and efpecially 
during the annual overflowing of the low grounds in 
flat countries; to wit, that if the fluices next the fea 
againft which the tide flows be fhut only a quarter of 
an hour before the flood has rifen to the level of the 
water in the canal, not a drop of fait water can enter 
the faid canal,, nor even into the flu ice itfelf; becaufe 
both the progreffive motion of the point of rencounter of 
Vol. LXIX. 4 M the 
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tbe two currents, and the over-fwimming of the frelji 
water upon the fait, will be always without the fluice and 
towards the fea, lo long as the furface of the tide is below 
the level of the water in the canal. Many fluice matters, 
for want of knowing or conlidering this, are accuftomed 
to fliut their gates next the fea a little after half flood, un¬ 
der the pretence of preventing by this means the fait wa¬ 
ter from getting into the canal, and communicating 
thereby with the waters that overflow the low grounds 
in many places during winter, which would be of great 
detriment to the foil. Through this falfe perfuafion, 
they lofe no inconfiderable part of that time every day, 
which they might fafely employ in drawing off the wa¬ 
ters which overflow and incommode low and flat coun¬ 
tries almoft every winter and rainy feafon, as is the cafe 
in the Dutch and Auftrian Netherlands. 


SECTION IV. 

Experiments to determine tbe different velocities , in different 
depths of water , of tbe fame floating body moved uni¬ 
formly by an equal force . 

58. It is well known already, that for facilitating or 
retarding the motion of boats, 8cc. in canals, the different 
x depths 
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depths of the water, above that limply neceffary to keep 
them afloat, is a thing not at all indifferent. Dr. frank- 
xin has; already treated this fubjecft, though perhaps 
not with fufficient accuracy, in a letter to Sir j.ohn 
pringle, written in the year 1769. He proves, how¬ 
ever, that it is univerfally known among people-accuf- 
tomed to work boats on canals, that there is a confiderar 
ble difference in the fwiftnefs of their motion according 
to the greater or lefs depth of the water therein; 
and that the water being low is of itfelf fufficient to 
retard the motion of a boat, without the keel thereof 
rubbing againft the bottom of the canal. The reafon he 
affigns for it is evident; for a boat cannot advance its own 
length in a canal without displacing a quantity of water 
equal in mafs to the fpace which the boat occupies under 
the furface of the fluid. The water fo difplaced muff re¬ 
trograde,, and pafs under, and to the right and left, of the 
boat: fo that the lefs depth and breadth of water there 
is in the channel, the more in proportion it muff: rife Up 
and weigh againft the boat, and the more difficulty it 
muft find in paffing under and along fide of it, and ne- 
ceflarilymuft retard fo much the more the motion thereof. 
The refult of Dr. franklin’s experiments on this fubje<St 
may be feen in the letter above mentioned. 

4 M 2 
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59. Mr. needham, Director of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Bruxelles, being of opinion that Dr. 
franklin’s experiments were made upon too fmall a 
fcale to draw any very exadt inferences from them, de- 
fired me, at the beginning of the year 1775, to make a 
new fet of experiments upon a much larger fcale and 
with all pofiible exa&nefs; I did accordingly, and Ihall 
here give a ihort defcription of them. 

I got made, by the fhip carpenters of Nieuport upon 
the Coaft of Flanders, an exa£l model of a bilander, an- 
fwerable in all its proportions to thofe ufed in the Low 
Countries. Its length was thirty-nine Englilli inches, its 
breadth nine inches and a half, and its depth nine inches. 
Its form both within and without exactly reprefented 
that of a bilander. At each end of it was fattened 
perpendicularly a round and polifhed rod, ten inches and 
and a half in height above the fides of the boat. 

I got made likewife a wooden canal, twenty feet in 
length, thirty-feven inches in breadth, and fixteen inches 
in depth; a fedtion of which is reprefented in the fol** 
lowing figure: 
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This form is that of the excavation of the canals in 
ishe Low Countries, and approaches to that of the natural 
beds of rivers inafmuch as they are regular. Here 
AB=37Englilh inches, dc= 16 inches; and the length of 
the whole canal, as we faid before, was twenty feet, 
z reprefents the fe&ion of a pulley fixed at one end of 
the canal, upon which paired a fmall cord, one end of 
which was tied to the round rod at the fore part of the 
boat, and at the other end was a piece of lead which 
weighed eight ounces. This ferved for an equable force 
to give an uniform motion to the boat throughout all the 
experiments, x and y are fedtions of two other cords 
ftretched parallel to each other at about one inch and a 
half dift&nce, and reaching from one end of the canal to 
a the 
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the other. The two- round rods fixed at the ends of the 
boat, moving within thefe parallel cords, ferved to make 
the boat move in a right line in the middle of the canal, 
without running againft either fide, which it would have 
done without this precaution. The canal itfelf was upon 
an exact level, and one end of it, where the pulley was 
fixed, refted upon the fide of a well twenty-three feet 
deep, twenty of which were above the furface of the 
water; which gave fufficient fpace for the free and uni¬ 
form defcent of the lead-weight and cord running over 
the pulley, as they drew the boat from one end of the 
canal to the other. 

Latts, exactly divided into inches, were nailed againft 
each end of the canal within, to mark the different 
depths of the water in it according as it fhould be aug¬ 
mented or diminilhed. The outfides of the little boat, 
from its keel upwards, were likewife divided into inches. 
In the infide of the boat was a quantity of fand fufficient 
to fink it to fix inches deep in the water. The common 
loaded bilanders in the Low Countries ufually draw fix 
feet of water. 

Thus the form of the wooden canal, together with its 
breadth and depth, and the form and dimenfions of the 
little boat, together with the depth of water it drew by 
means of its ballaft of fand, exactly correlponded with 

thofe 
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thofe in the real canals and bilanders in the Low Coun¬ 
tries, an inch in the one anfwering to a foot in the 
other. 

Clofe to the canal, and out of the way of all wind, was 
fufpended a pendulum of fine waxed thread, to prevent 
the variations of the atmofphere from altering its length, 
which from the point of fufpenfion to the center of gra¬ 
vity in the lead was 39^ Englifh inches, fo that its ifo- 
chronic vibrations were exactly feconds of time. 

60. It was neceffary, in order to render the experi¬ 
ments exaft, that they fhould be made at a time when 
the air was perfectly calm ; for the leaft breath of wind, 
during the motion of the boat, caufed great variations 
and irregularities in them, which it was abfolutely necef- 
fary to prevent, in order to be able to deduce any exadl re- 
fults from them. On the: contrary, in a perfect calm, the 
times of the paffage of the boat, from one end of the ca¬ 
nal to the other, were exceedingly regular, as may be feen 
from the table of experiments which I give below. 

By means of the pendulum I was able to meafure 
the times of paflage of the boat along the canal, in all 
the different depths of water, to a third or even to one 
quarter of a fecond. The boat being held fall againft 
the back end of the canal by the hand of an affiftanf, and 
then let go, it was eafy for me to perceive the precife 

inftant 
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inftant of the beginning of its motion, to let go the pen¬ 
dulum at the fame moment, and to count its vibrations 
till the inftant that the boat ftruck with an accelerated 
force againft the fore end of the canal. As to the weight 
of eight ounces fufpended at the end of the cord, and 
which ferved as a moving force to draw the boat along 
the canal, it was juft as much as fufficed to counter¬ 
balance the cord, and to put the boat in motion ; lefs 
weight than that would do neither : therefore I was 
obliged to ufe fo much, nbtwithftanding the cdnfiderably 
accelerated motion it gave to the boat. 

This is the whole mechanifm of the inftruments I 
xifed for the experiments in queftion, and lUch were the 
precautions I judged it neceffary to ufe for making them 
with fcrupulous exadtnefs. 

In the following table, which confifts of twelve co¬ 
lumns, the firft of them contains the different depths of 
water at which the experiments were made; the ten follow¬ 
ing ones contain ten different experiments made at each 
depth of water in the canal; and the* twelfth or laft co¬ 
lumn is the reduction of the ten others to a mean pro¬ 
portional or mean refult of the whole, which is in Seconds 
of time . 


Table 
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It may be obferved .with regard to the laft column of 
the above table, which contains the mean refults or 
mean quantities of time which the boat takes to pafs 
from one end of the canal to the other in different depths 
of water, that it is given for the fake of deftroying thofe 
little differences which ai;e inevitable in practice; and it 
Vol. LXIX. 4 N fhews, 
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thews, as nearly as poffible, what the true time of paf- 
fage ought regularly to be when nothing happens to dif- 
turb it. 

It is alfo highly worthy of remark, that the mean 
refults contained in this laft column form a feries of num* 
bers regularly increajing as the depths of water, wherein 
the refpehlive- experiments were made , regularly decreafe\ 
fo that the different velocities of the floating body are in an 
inverfe ratio of the refpedlive depths of the water in which 
it floats with an equal impulfve force, and that according 
to the la-zv of the above feries. This, perhaps, may fun* 
nifli elements to calculate, pretty near the truth, the dif¬ 
ferent velocities of veffels upon canals and rivers with 
different depths of water in all other cafes whatfoever. 
As to the conclufions to be drawn therefrom in pra&ice, 
and in the common ufes of life, they are too obvious to 
need mentioning, here. 


SECTION V. 

On the quantitity of declivity in rivers, 

62. Abftra&ing from all refiftance and friction, fluids, 
fuch as water, defcend upon planes let them be never fo 
little inclined towards the center of the earth: and the 
5 velocity 
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velocity of defcent increafes in a compound ratio of the 
increafe of the mafs of water, and of the greater declivity 
of the plane which ferves for its bed (N° 13.). 

63. Water, though umaffeCted by any cornpreflion or 
impulfion from above, cannot remain immoveable in any 
bed whatever except that which makes a curve perfectly 
concentrical with the terrejlrial curve ; but in this, being 
every where equally affeCted by the force of gravitation, 
it will remain without motion any way. 

64.it follows from hence, that the fprings and fources 
of all rivers muft be at a greater diftance from the center 
of the earth than one femi-diameter thereof, which is 
terminated at the furface of the fea; without which the 
waters could not run to the river’s mouth. 

65. Therefore, the abfolute elevation of the furface 
of rivers is continually diminifhed as they recede from 
their fprings, becaufe of the necefiary declivity of the 
beds of fivers towards the center of the earth; for with¬ 
out fome degree of this declivity the waters could not 
run at ail, as has been faid above (N° 62. 63.). 

-66. The declivity of the beds of rivers cannot be a 
right line making a rectilinear angle with that horizontal 
plane which, being continued, would interfeCt their re- 
jpe&ive fources ; but> if it is regular, it muft be a curve 
which differs- very little from that of the earth’s furface, 

4 N 2 and 
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and this, if the direction is in the parallels of latitude 
due Eaft and Weft, is fpberical\ but in all other direc¬ 
tions it is a portion of an oblate eilipjis , on account of the 
earth’s being a fpheroid eomprefled by its axis. Now the 
horizontal plane which continued pafles through the. 
fprings of rivers, is always a tangent to the curves of 
their beds at the point of inflexion, infomuch as theie 
are regular. 

67. The quantity of abfolute declivity from the fpring 
in any determinate part of a river, is that perpendicular 
line drawn from the point of greateft current in that 
place till it meets the curve concentrical to the earth's 
furface which pafles through the river’s fource. The de¬ 
clivity of the bed below the fpring is had by taking the 
fame perpendicular from the bottom of the bed; as that 
of the river’s furface is by taking the perpendicular from 
thence. 

68. If a, plane be extended horizontally every way 
from the point of tangency to the earth’s furface, or from 
the point where it is perpendicular to any radius of the 
earth, water will run from every other part of the plane 
towards that faid point which is nearer to the center of 
the earth than any other point in the whole plane. 

69. The depreflion of the curve of a river's bed, , below 
the concentrical-terrejirial-curve which interfeSts its 

fource 9 
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J'ource, being only 250 fathom perpendicular in a courfe 
of 500 leagues, it will be fufficient to give a notable cur¬ 
rent in a regular bed throughout all that extent of river, 
as appears from what we have faid above (N° 38,). .-But. 
the depreffion of the curve of, the river's bed, below the 
horizontal plane •which is a tangent to its fource , in this 
fame extent of courfe, is not lefs than ninety leagues per¬ 
pendicular, being always the fecant of the arc of the ri¬ 
ver's extent minus a radius of the earth in that point. 

70. It follows evidently from the above princples (N® 
62—69), that the declivity and velocity of a river are 
lefs in proportion as the bed approaches nearer to being 
concentrical with the curve of the earth’s furface. 

71. I fhall now apply the principles laid down to de¬ 
termine, as near as poffible, the real quantity of declivity- 
in different rivers, making tife of what is already known 
from experiments and actual menfuration to determine 
the fame in all others by the comparifon of the different 
degrees of velocity in their refpedtive currents. 

72. It is the general opinion of moft of thofe who 
have examined this fubjedt (k) , that rivers and canals 
which have lefs than one foot of declivity in x 0,000 feet 
of courfe, will have very little current, unlefs it be by 
means of the great abundance of their upper waters 


(k) Vide deschales, de Font, et FIuv. 
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which give motion to thofe before them by their weight 
and impulfion. Without this the refiftance proceeding 
from the bottom and iides of the bed, and from other 
accidental obftacles (N° 21.) would equal, if not furpals. 
the ordinary caufes of acceleration (N° 20) fo as to dimi- 
nifh continually the motion of the waters, and at laft 
render them almoft ftagnant (N° 22.). But nature has 
prepared remedies again ft this, as we have feen abo ve 
(N° 28. 29. 48.). What riccioli f,) fays of the Po, in 
that part of its courfe next its mouth, is perfectly con¬ 
formable to this theory: “ Sic Padus, qui a Pago OJiellata 
« vocato, ufque ad Adriaticum , intervallo milliarium cir- 
“ citer 70, non habet libramemtum majus 13 aut 14 
“ pedum, ita ut fingulis milliaribus ne 3<quidem unciae 
u declivitatis obveniant; unde Padu/a;, potius inftarftag- 
u nantibus aquis, incertiffimus eifet ad defluxum curfus-: 
“ impetu tamen imprelfo a 30 <ct amplius fluminibus 
** aut torrentibus fe in ilium exonerantftms, etiamque a 
“ nativae pondere aquae ex fuperioribus et altiorihus 
“ prope Alpes alveis decurrentis, velocitatem maximam 
u acquirit.” 

7 3 From many obfervations and trials which I made 
for this purpofe in the years 1773 and 1774 upon the 
river Iprelee in Flanders, which comes down from the 

(l) Geogr. et Hydrogr. J. VI. c. xix. p. 2-15. edit. JBonon. 1661. 
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city of Ipres and falls into the lea at Nieuport, having a 
very moderate current when the lluices upon it are open, 
I found its mean declivity to be nearly three fathoms four 
feet and eight inches in 20,000 fathoms of extent of its 
oourfe, or very nearly one foot in a meafured Englilh mile. 
I fay its mean declivity , becaufe from what has been faid 
above (<N° 13. 27. 28. 29.) it is plain*.that a greater or 
lefs quantity than ordinary of water in it will add to, or 
take from, fomething thereof; but the declivity in each 
part of its bed is nearly uniform. 

As the fources of this river, and thofe of the Ifere 
which joins it at Fort Knock, four leagues from Nieu- 
port, are in the higher grounds of Flanders towards 
Houthem, Mount Kemele, Swaertlberg, Catlberg, and 
the other hills as far as Mount Caflel; and as the reft of 
their courfe is in a flat country with a very fmall defcent 
towards the fea, the declivity thereof may be taken as a 
mean between that of the other rivers and canals of 
Flanders: the artificial canals will have lefs, not above 
a fix or feven thoufandth part of their extent, or one 
twelfth of an inch in each eight fathoms: the rivers Lys 
and Efcaut, before they fall into the flat country, fome¬ 
thing more, after which they may have about the fame, 
or even fomething lefs between Ghent and Antwerp. 
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This quantity of three fathoms four feet and eight 
inches of declivity in 20,000 fathoms of extent, gives 
the proportion of the declivity to the. extent as 1 to 
5292, which is one line or twelfth part of an inch in 6j 
fathoms, and two feet feven inches in one French league 
of 2283 fathoms. Now the meafured Englifh mile con¬ 
taining 5 280 feet, this proportion of approaches fo 
very near to one foot of declivity in every meafured mile 
of extent, that I fhall every where reduce what I call the 
mean declivity to that quantity, as a ftandard wherewith 
to compare the reft. 

74. In canals, all whofe Unices and vents have been 
kept fhut a fufficient time to render the water ftag- 
nant throughout their whole length, there cannot be al¬ 
lowed above an inch or two of declivity for each mile in 
length, on account of the water that unavoidably runs 
off through the chinks of the doors of fluices, drains, 8cc. 

7 5. According to the obfervations of the AbbecHAPPE 
d’auteroche (m) , the floor of the Hall of the Royal Qb- 
fervatory at Paris is forty-five fathoms three feet and five 
inches French above the level of the fea_at the mouth of 
the Seine. According to the Abbe nolle x, this fame 
floor is forty-fix fathom above the level of the Ocean, and 
only forty-five fathoms above the levdl of the Mediter- 

(m) See Relation de fon Voyage en Siberie, tom. II. p.406, 407. 444. 

ranean 
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ranean fea. Again, according to the above Abbe chappe, 
the faid floor of the Obfervatory is elevated twenty-four 
fathoms one foot and ten inches above the level of the 
river Seine at Paris; therefore the level of the Seine un¬ 
der the Pont Royal at Paris is twenty-one fathoms one 
foot and feven inches above the level of the Ocean ; and 
fuch alfo is the quantity which Meff. cassini have given, 
from their own obfervations and experiments, for the 
mean height of the Seine at Paris above the level of the 
fea. 

Now the courfe of the Seine from Paris to its mouth 
at Havre de Grace, by following all its turns and wind¬ 
ings, is about 90,000 fathoms in length; therefore 
90jooo _ 4232- fathoms of extent for one fathom of de- 
clivity in the river Seine, or one line in 4} fathoms, and 
confequently the proportion of its declivity to its length 
is as one to 42324. It is to be obferved, that the bed of 
the Seine is deep, and its current confiderably fitrong. 

7 6. By fimilar obfervations and adtual levellings made 
upon the river Loire by M. ivt. picard and pitot y " ; , the 
declivity thereof in proportion to its length is found to 
be as one to 3174, which is one line in 34 fathoms.. 
Notwithftanding this great declivity of the bed of the 
Loire it is obferved, that the velocity of the water therein, 

(n) See Memoires tie TAcad. Royale des Sciences de Paris, pour 1730* 

Vol. LXIX. 4 O compared 
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compared to that in the Seine, is lefs than it fliould be in 
proportion to their refpeftive declivities, which is very 
juftly attributed to the much greater depth in proportion 
to the breadth of the Seine, above what is found in 
the Loire. This laft river is remarkably broad, and lo 
ihallow that in many places it is hardly navigable for 
boats. Now this, according to the principles laid down 
above (N° 27, See.) muft very much diminilh the fwift- 
nefs of the current, which it Ihould otherwife have from 
the great declivity of its bed. In confirmation of this it 
is moreover obferved, that in great falls of rain, which 
equally increafe the volume of water in both thefe rivers, 
the velocity in the Loire augments in a much greater 
proportion than it does in the Seine; and this obfervation 
is likewifeconformable to the principles above laid down 
(N° 12. 28. 8tc.). 

77. The river Doux, after palling by Befanqon, falls 
into the Saone above Chalon; the Saone joins the Rh6ne 
at Lyons. This river, from Befangon to its mouth in the 
Mediterranean fea, is one of the moft rapid in the known 
world: the velocity of its current is at leaft double to that 
of the Seine or Loire, and its courfe is almoft in a ftraight 
line. The difference of elevation of this river at Befan- 
qon, above that of its mouth in the Mediterranean fea, 
after a courfe of about eighty-fix French leagues, has 

been 
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been found, by a long feries of barometrical obferyations, 
to be about feventy-five fathom which gives the pro¬ 
portion of the declivity to the extent as one to 2620, or 
about one third of- a line to each fathom. This is double 
the mean declivity, of the rivers in Flanders; but the 
vielocity of the current in the Rhone h at leaft triple 
thatin the others (N° 29.). 

78. From the above data 3 got from obfervations and 
adtual menfuratiori, arid from many others of the fame 
nature trio long to mention here* we may deduce the fol¬ 
lowing table of comparative proportions between the de¬ 
clivities and velocities in different kinds of rivers, 

{4/ SM^Coars de PhyftqpedcPar*, K>m. JI. N* 740. 
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I ihould think it quite fiiperfluous to give any expla¬ 
nation of a table fo clear and intelligible: as tne above; and 
ihall only remark upon it that the comparative degrees of 
the medri velocities of the refpethve currents in the fecond 
column are the relult ot obfervations and experiments, 
the method of making which has been given above 
but as -the velocity of rivers is very different in 
different leaions of the year, which augment or diminifh 
greatly the mafs of waters in their beds, a mean has been 
kept to, as much as poflible, in the above table. 

By taking the degree of velocity of the current in any 
river, a thing fo eafy to be done; and obferving its other 
chara&eriftics as laid down above under the title of dif- 
tindlive attributes , it will be eafy to judge very nearly of 
the quantity of declivity in that part of the river . 

79. After carefully comparing what has been faid in 
the relation^ of travellers, and in the belt treatifes of 
geography, upon the principal rivers in the known 
world, I ihould be inclined to clafs them in the following 
manner, particularly entreating at the fame time that 
my opinion about it may be regarded as Ample conjec¬ 
ture*-which I leave to be rectified by thofe better ac¬ 
quainted with. the matter than it is poflible for me to be. 

Under the firft rate or clafs in the above table I ihould 
put that part of the channel Of moft great rivers which 

is 
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is in extenfive plains next the fea; with regard to the de¬ 
clivity thereof alone , b,ut not at all with regard to the ve¬ 
locity of the current there, which is often very great 
from the compreflion and impulfion of the upper waters, 
as has been repeatedly fhewn above muff be the cafe 
fN° * 9 * 43 * 7 * 0 * 

Second rate or clafs. Moft artificial canals in flat coun¬ 
tries, made for the ufe of navigation; efpecially. thofe in 
the Dutch and Auftrian Netherlands. 

Third rate or cl ais. The river Trent; the Scheld and 
the Lys below Ghent; the Ifere and the Jprelee below 
Fort Knock .in Flanders ; many rivers in the territories of 
Bologna and Ferrara in Italy; the .river Meander in Na¬ 
talia,; and innumerable others in flat countries. 

Fourth clafs. The Thames; the L ys and the Scheld 
above Ghent in Flanders,; the Senne, the Dyle, and the 
Bemmer,inBrabant; the Seine and the Somme in France; 
the Nile and the Niger in Africa.; the rivers of St. Law¬ 
rence below Lake Ontario, tne Orounoko, the river of 
Amazons, and the rivers of Paraguay, in America. 

Fifth clafs. The Severn and Gufe in England; the 
Loire ana Garonne in France; the Tagus, the Guadiana, 
and the Guadalquivir, in Spain ; the Po and the Tiber in 
Italy; the Meufe, the Rhine, and the Elbe, in Ger¬ 
many; the Weifiei, the JNeifter, the Bog, and the Nieper, 

in 
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in Poland; the Don and the Dwina in Ruffia; the 
Amur or Sagftalien in Tartary; the Yellow and Blue 
Rivers in China; the rivers of Cambodia, Ava, and 
Ganges, in India; the Euphrates; the river Zaire in 
Congo; the Miffilippi. 

Sixth clafs. The Rhone in France; the Ebro and 
Douro in Spain; the Danube; the Wolga; the Irtifch 
and Oby, the Jenefea and Lena, in Siberia; the river In¬ 
dus; the Tigris; the Malmiftra in Cilicia. 

Seventh clafs. In this clafs can only be enumerated thofe 
parts of rivers where they defcend from among moun¬ 
tains into the plain country below; as alfo fome rivers 
palling through the midft of mountains. 

Eighth clafs. To this clafs belong all torrents among 
mountains; fuch, for example, as the Bourns in the 
Highlands of Scotland are defcribed to be. 

SECTION VI. 

A general- and eafy method of taking levels tbnugblargre 
extents of country where rivers pafs ; and dfo of comi- 
puting tbe heights of interior parts of continents* atm ee 
the fur face of the fea. 

80. After all I have faid hitherto in this eflay, arid 
particularly in the foregoing fedtion, what I am about to 

lay 
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lay down under this Salt bead of it muft appear very 
plain and eafy. I am very far, however, fipm giving the 
methods I am going to propofe for taking the levels 
through whole countries and continents as far as rivers 
extend , as ftridtly exa£t; I know very well that it Is 
next to impofiible they Ihould be fh, conlidering the 
contintxal variations in the declivities of rivers, and 
in the velocities of their currents in different parts, 
as alfo the impoffibility of knowing, the exa<Sfc length 
of their courfe through all their turns and windings 
I only give them therefore as a general and eafy me¬ 
thod of computing the relative heights of countries 
without deviating much from the truth, which, parr 
haps, is all that may be neceflary' for the. eqnfide- 
ration of the natural philofopher. At all events, they 
may be of fome ufe, for this end, in fo many p?ots 
of the earth through which rivers pafs, and where no 
barometrical obfervations, or any others whatever, for 
taking heights above the fea, have been, or perhaps ever 
will be made. They may alfo be found ufeful in taking 
the levels through a large extent of flat countries where 
regular canals and rivers pafs, and where the difference 
of elevation is too fmall to be obferved by the barometer, 
and where alfo the’ taking them through Ho.great an ex¬ 
tent by the common methods of levelling would be 
much too expenfive for the purpofes required. Now in 
i this 
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this laft cafe I have found, by experience, that by the 
method I here propofe the difference of heights may 
very eafily be found, and that very near to the truth. 

, For this end it may be proper to premife a few neocf- 
fary confiderations and precautions to. be obferved in 
making ufe of the method I here propofe. They would 
eafily .occur to any one who confidecs the principles 
whereon it fegroundedj but >to fave trouble I fhall put 
them dovvn in a few words ^ 

81. The firft is, that a particular attention muft be 
had to the quantity of water a&ually in the riven at the 
time of the operation, fo that according as the greater or 
lefs quantity, thereof may augment or diminifti the ve¬ 
locity of the current, allowance may be made conforma¬ 
ble thereto in determining the quantity of declivity from 
the degree of velocity. 

adly, Obferving this precaution throughout the whole 
river, or all that part of it wherein we want to find the 
difference of elevations, we muff next endeavour to de¬ 
termine, as near as poffible, by the principles laid down 
in the laft fe< 5 tion, all the variations of declivity from the 
variations of velocity within thofe limits , and alfo the 
exahl length and quantity of each. 

3dly, The fame attention muft be had in taking the 
difference of heights by canals, white their. Unices .and, 
Vol. LXIX. 4 P com- 
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communications are kept conftantly open, fo as to effec¬ 
tuate a compleat natural current throughout the whole 
extent thereof ; for in this cafe they are no other than 
rivers, and their waters follow the fame laws of motion. 

4thly, But in canals which are fhut, and their waters 
kept up by fluices fo as to render them nearly ftagnant, 
the practice of this method will be different from what 
it is in rivers and open canals: for in this cafe there can¬ 
not be allowed for the declivity of the furface of the wa¬ 
ter from fluice to fluice above one inch, or two at moft, 
in each mile of length, according as there may be fewer 
or more accidental drainings of the water in it (N° 74.). 

Again, as it may happen, in taking the levels of coun¬ 
tries by the means of artificial canals, that the water in 
different parts may have different directions, attention 
muff be had to add or JubtraSi refpeCtively the total de¬ 
clivity of each. 

Moreover, it almoft always happens, in canals where 
the fluices are fhut, that the water on the two fides of 
each fluice is of a very different height, the back waters 
being kept up, while the lower are run off to a certain 
point; but in fluices next the fea, the tide againft the 
outer gates is fometimes lower and fbmetimes higher 
than the water in the canal above. In all thefe cafes, the 
difference of height muff be exactly meafured, and the 

quantity 
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quantity relpe&ively added or fubtra£ted in the account 
pi the levelling. 

5thly, After this it is neceffary to determine, as nearly 
as poffible, the length of the canals and rivers through 
all their turns and windings, and throughout the whole 
extent of country in which we want the difference- of 
elevations. This may be done by an actual menfuration, 
or by the general opinion of the inhabitants of each part 
of the country, which, being founded upon the long and 
continually repeated experience of an infinity of people, 
will be found to differ very little from the truth, atten¬ 
tion being had to the quantity of their nominal meafures\ 
even th,e errors in more or lefs will nearly compenfate 
each other; or, finally, in great extents it may fuffice to 
compute them from good geographical maps. 

6thly, This being done by one or the other of thefe 
methods, it will be eafy, from the quantity of declivity 
before determined for each part in particular, to find the 
whole quantity of declivity throughout the whole extent 
of country meafured, or from any one part thereof to any 
other along the rivers or canals in queftion, which are 
fuppofed to be continued without interruption from one 
.plate to the other* If to this be added the relative height 
of the country in each place compared with the level of 
the water in the part of the river or canal next to each, 

4P2 we 
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we {hall have very nearly the difference of elevation of thofe 
two parts of the country. And thus the levels may be 
taken from the fea through any extent of country, nay 
even through whole continents, as far as rivers or canals 
extend without interruption. Cataradts themfelves, fuch 
as thofe in the Nile and in the river of St. Lawrence, 
need not hinder the operation, lince we have only to take 
the refpedlive heights from which they fall into the ac¬ 
count as we do in common lluices, and allow for the in- 
creafe of velocity produced by them in the current of the 
river above and below the places where they exift. 

82. Although I do not pretend to equal this method 
(of finding the difference of heights in countries) for 
exaclnefs to the levels taken by adtual menfuration, or to 
thofe found by along feries of nice barometrical obfer- 
vations; yet it muff be allowed, that it is free from many 
inconveniencies, and accompanied with many conveni¬ 
ences, which the others are not. It may be eafily carried 
through great extents of country, where the other me¬ 
thods cannot be put in practice, on account of the ex¬ 
pence or time required; and this may be done with 
very little trouble, and perhaps with fufficient exadt- 
nefs to anfwer all the purpofes of the natural philo- 
fopher in his confiderations on the globe we inhabit. 
Although the method of taking heights by barometrical 

obfervations 
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obfervations is highly ufeful, and among mountains 
(where mine can be of little or no fervice) far preferable 
to every other hitherto difcovered; yet it will ealily be 
acknowledged by every one who is acquainted with what 
M. de luc' w , Sir george shuckburgh, and Colonel 
roy (nl , have done upon this fubjeCt, that the greateft at¬ 
tention to an infinity of varying circumftances, as well 
as the greateft nicety and exaCtnefs both in the inftru- 
ments and in repeated obfervations, are neceffary if we 
would come at the truth thereby. 

Again, the method of taking the difference of heights 
by the qxiantity of declivity in rivers requires no atten¬ 
tion to the curvature of the globe, an object (as every 
one knows) infinitely too confiderable to be neglected in 
the common method of levelling; as are alio the great 
and varying refractions of the vifual rays fo near to the 
furface of the earth as they muft be taken in the practice 
of that method. The quantity of effects and of errors 
in the vifuals proceeding from this laft caufe muft be. 
very different at different times, as it depends wholly on 
the greater or lefs denfity, on the greater or lefs quantity 
of vapours fufpended in the loweft part of the atmo— 

(m) See his work on Barometers and Thermometers, in two vol. quarto. 

(n) See the learned and curious treatifes of thefe tw*o gentlemen in the 
Philofophical Tranfa&ions for 1777. 
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fphere, the ftate of which feldom remains long the fame. 
Now it is no eafy matter either to determine the quantity 
of thefe exactly, or to calculate the effects and errors in 
the vifual rays proceeding therefrom, which yet mull be 
done to come at the truth by the common method of 
levelling; whereas, in the method I propofe, no fuch con- 
fiderations are necelfary, as is evident from the nature of 
it. 

But this is more than enough on a method fo obvious 
and eafy ; I fhall now give a few examples of it, and 
thereby conclude this elfay, already perhaps much 
too long. 

83. Suppofing the length of the Scheld, between 
Antwerp and Ghent, following all its meanders, to be. 
forty meafured Engli(h miles, as it is reckoned nearly to 
be; and fuppofing the length of the faid Scheld between 
Ghent and Tournay to be fifty of the fame miles; and 
that of the Lys from Ghent to,Gommines, where it ap¬ 
proaches neareft to the city of Ipres, forty-fix miles; it is 
required to know the refpe&ive differences of elevation 
between all thefe places. 

It may be found above (N° 78. 79.) that the river 
Scheld, between Ghent and Antwerp, has not above one 
foot declivity in each mile of its courfe; and that the 
1 Scheld 
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Scheld and the Lys, above Ghent, have about one foot 
declivity in each four thoufand feet of length. 

According to this, the furface of the Scheld in Ghent 
is about forty feet higher that it is at Antwerp; and at 
Tournay it is fixty-fix feet higher than at Ghent, and 
one hundred and iix feet higher than at Antwerp. So 
alfo the furface of the Lys at Commines is fixty-one feet 
higher than at its junction with the Scheld in Ghent, and 
one hundred and one feet higher than the fame at 
Antwerp. From hence it may be deduced, that the 
Scheld at Tournay is about five feet higher than the Lys 
at Commines, through twenty-five miles of interjacent: 
country. 

84. Suppofe it be required to find the difference of 
height between the furface of the Lys at Commines and 
the furface of the canal at Ipres which falls into the fea 
at Nieuport on the Coaft of Flanders. The diftance be¬ 
tween Ipres and Commines is nearly feven meafured 
miles, through which there is no communication by 
water; but there is one a great way round, which there¬ 
fore, for the purpofe required, muft be followed through 
all the differences of elevation comprized therein, viz. 
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Defcent towards the Jea at Nieuport on the Coajl of 

Flanders. 


Feet. 

Total declivity of the Lys from Commines to Ghent, 

46 miles, - - - 61 

Declivity of the canal from Ghent to Bruges, when 
the lluices are fhut, - - . 1 

Difference of height of the water in the aforefaid 
canal above that in the canal from Bruges to 
Oftend, which two communicate together by 


lluices, - - - 8 

Declivity from Bruges to Plafchendahl where the 
canal of Nieuport joins that of Oftend, - 6 

Total declivity from Plafchendahl to Nieuport, in¬ 
cluding the difference of furfaces in two interme¬ 
diate fluices, - - 8 

Total declivity, all one way, from Commines to 
Nieuport, about 95 miles, - - 84 


Afcent 
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too far into the regions of conjecture; but as fuch mif- 
takes as thefe are no ways prejudicial to my fellow crea¬ 
tures, to whom I with to be ufeful, and as they may give 
occalion for others to rectify them, and fo lead them to a 
AibjeCt which otherwife, perhaps, they might never have 
attended to, I lhall hope for indulgence from all thole 
who wilh well to humanity and to ufeful knowledge. 


4Q 2 
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from what was found by actual levels made from the 
Lys to Ipres by the French engineers during the time 
that lewis the xivth was mafter of the country, when 
there were propofals for opening a canal from the one to 
the other. 

85. I fhall venture to carry my conjectures ftill far¬ 
ther, and grounding them upon the principles laid down 
above (N° 78. 79.) I fhall take a general view of the 
elevations of continents along the courfe of the principal 
rivers in the known world. I cannot, however, repeat 
too often, that I give this as a matter of mere conjecture 
and curiofity. It has not been, nor ever will be, in my 
power, or in that of any other particular perfon whatfo- 
ever, to follow the courfes of all the rivers mentioned in 
the enfuing table from their mouths to their fources. 
All that can poflibly be done on this head, is to examine 
the relations of voyagers and geographers concerning 
each river as far as it is known, and to reduce it by that 
means within the compafs of the hydrometrical princi¬ 
ples laid down in this eflay. This is what I have done as 
far as I could; and therefore, allowing that I make great 
miftakes therein, yet I do not think that I merit much 
blame on that account, as I have done what I was able to 
do. If I am blame-worthy, it is for having launched out 

too 
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Jlfcent front the fea at Nieuport to the city of Ipres. 

Feet* 

Difference of height which the river from Nieuport 
to Ipres has above the canal from Nieuport to 
Plafchendahl, taken crofs the harbour of Nieu¬ 
port, by means of the tides which come up againft 
the outer gates of the fluices next the fea on each, 3 
Declivity of the river Iprelee from Nieuport to 
Boefinghe, ■ - - 11 

Difference of level of the water above and below the 
fluice of Boefinghe, - - 2 2 ^ 

Declivity in the canal from Boefinghe to Ipres, - \ 

Total afcent, all one way, from Nieuport to Ipres, 37 

Now 84-37=47 feet for the difference of height 
■which the fiirface of the Lys at Commines has above 
the furface of the canal at Ipres. I have made ufe of the 
above example preferably to any others, as if is very 
complicated, and becaufe the quantities of declivity 
which I have put down are not arbitrary; and, moreover, 
becaufe I had the good fortune to find, fome years after I 
had taken thofe meafures, that I only differed two feet 
Vo Li. LXIXi 4 Q from 
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